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FOREWORD 



This puUicatim deals with the meeting cannened by Unesco at Bangkok. 

tth a programme tor the development o/ information media in South East Asia. The meeting was attained 
Z r!^^seZives of Member States of Unesco. mass media experts of the region and ohservers from 

the Ec!ZL and SocillCouncU of the United rfjXLTmt nZsutvey'i's 

Latin America at Santiago de Chile in 1961 and for Africa at Addis Ababa in 1962. The survey i 

intended to enable the United Nations to evaluate the resources needed to help the underdeveloped 

countries to build up their information media. , , ^ .l 

The present publication contains the inaugural speech by the Director-General 
Bangkok meeti^. followed by the report adopted by the meeting and by papers suhnatud to it by 
various specialists in the mass commnication field. These papers are gyouped according to the 

four main subjects covered by the meeting, namely : 

(i) newspapers and periodicals ; 

(ii) news agencies and telecommunications ; 

(Hi) radio broadcasting, film and television ; 

(iv) training in journalism and mass communication research. 

This material has been gathered together and reproduced here because it was felt that 
an exceptional body of information for governments and professional organizations, as well f 
ZZZs comm JJtJ specialists. It is hoped 

to carry out the suggestions contained in the report of the Bangkok meeting as to action which they 
might take to develop information media in South East Asia. 
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INAUGURAL SPEECH BY OR. VITTORINO VERONESE, 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF UNESCO 
(Extracts) 



This meeting concerns the vast new field known as mass communication. The very fact that this 
term covers media as varied as the press, film, radio and television makes its definition particu- 
larly difficult. You yourselves, gentlemen, who for the most part are eminent speciaUsts in these 
means of communication, will be the first to recognize how difficult it is in our modern world to 
define the frontiers of information. It plays an immense rOle in our society and its large-scale 
dissemination through highly perfected communication media constitutes one of the most striking 
developments of our time. Information has become an integral part of our daily life. Its influence 
is revealed in the behaviour of the individual, as in the structure of society at large. 

In recent decades, the means of communication have progressed with astonishing speed in the 
reproduction and transmission of word and image. Each medium, with its particular techniques, 
improves day by day and its scope expands as rapidly. Information, which has benefited from dis- 
coveries in science and technology has, in its turn, speeded their prodigious advance in a kind of 
chain reaction. The latest achievements of our scientists, notably in research in outer space, 
open up limitless horizons in the communication field. 

IMPACT OF MASS MEDIA 

But the psychological and political significance of our modern information media is already ap- 
parent. The impact of the jfreaB, radio, film and television on the man in the street produces 
immediate reactions in its turn. The man in the street, particularly in countries where democracy 
is expressed through universal suffrage, is the citizen, the elector. The information media which 
1 have just mentioned and which give the citizen a direct access to events such as the visits of chiefs 
of State or summit conferences, and to great currents of ideas on the national or international level, 
such as debates on the topics of our time, thus play a decisive rOle in the intellectual, moral and 
civic development of the individual . But events and ideas , from the time they enter through the 
information media into the field of public opinion, cease to belong to those who have championed 
or promoted them. Henceforth public opinion, through its reactions and considered Judgements, 
exercises its own influence on events and ideas and, I might even say, its control. 

Recent achievements in science and communication, which follow upon each other with increas- 
ing speed, arouse great hopes - and great fears. Yet are the media of information any more than 
soulless machines in the service of man? Our choice today is not to accept or reject mechanical 
progress. The choice offered to mankind is rather, between the incomplete use of the instruments 
of communication, or their full use for the free exchange of ideas and knowledge with the aim of 
strengthening mutual understanding between peoples . 

The founding fathers of Unesco, agreeing on this point with the speciaUsts of the mass media, 
indicated the wiser path we should follow. They had confidence in the vast possibilities of the 
communication media and laid down in the Constitution of our Organization that it should encourage 
the free flow of ideas and mutual understanding among nations "through aU means of mass commu- 
nication" . These means today stand forth as remarkable and effective instruments for the spread- 
ing of knowledge and the bringing together of peoples and, hence, for the maintenance of peace and 
progress in human welfare . 
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LACK OF FACILITIES 



But you who represent governments or are experts of the press, radio, film and television, know 
better than anyone how, in this region of the world which harbours nearly one-half of the population 
of our planet, these wonderful opportunities remain unrealized because of a lack of physical 
facilities . 

I do not intend to repeat here the statistics which have been transmitted to you in the working 
papers for this meeting. Witl; your permission, however, I shall cite a few particularly eloquent 
figures. One territory in the South East Asian region does not possess even a single daily news- 
paper. in another, the annual consumption of newsprint is barely 100 grammes per person. In 
other areas, again, there are less than two radio receivers for each 100 inhabitants, and these 
people see films hardly once in two years. 

In this matter of facilities, Unesco has adopted the criterion that a country is insufficiently 
provided with information media if it has less than ten copies of a daily newspaper, less than five 
radio receivers and less than two cinema seats for every 100 people. The simple application of 
this criterion shows that almost all of the countries of South East Asia lack the means which would 
enable them to benefit from the knowledge which could be made available to them. 

This serious state of affairs hinders social advancement. It is, surely, a commonplace today 
to emphasize that economic and social progress goes hand in hand with development of the informa- 
tion media. But we have not, perhaps, given sufficient attention to its Implications for the develop- 
ment of insufficiently developed countries. In any event, at a time when these countries are 
combating illiteracy a.sd striving to carry out programmes of economic development, they find 
themselves deprived of the potent and indispensable aid of the means of communication. 

INTEREST OF UNITED NATIONS 

Such, in a few words, is the critical situation which has continually preoccupied the United Nations, 
as well as Unesco and its sister agencies. I should, however, add that the development of the 
communication media concerns us not only from the viewpoint of educational and social progress, 
but in an even wider context: the context of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights which 
solemnly affirms the ri^t to freedom of information. The United Nations has proclaimed that this 
is the key to all human freedoms. The reason is that the rdle of information in modern life is so 
vast that it pervades every aspect of the eqjoyment of human rights. Life today can be regarded 
as being truly free and universal only if all human conununitles possess the material essentials of 
existence. But for millions of people, in this region as in others of the world, this fundamental 
right is In danger of remaining a dead letter unless effective action is taken. 

As manifested in the decisions of their governing bodies , the United Nations and Unesco have 
not ceased, since their inception, to concern themselves with this problem. I shall not here list 
all the past measures which have beentakento remedy the situation; I shall give only a few examples 
such as expert missions, the reduction of rates for press messages and the lowering of tariff and 
trade obstacles to the free flow of information. Without going into detail about these measures , 
which we are continually developing and expanding, I would like to draw particular attention to our 
efforts in the field of training of Journalists - a very important question not only for the develop- 
ment of the mass media but also for the improvement of the quality of the information disseminated. 
For a number of years Unesco has been conducting a broad programme in this field. I note, inci- 
dentally, that this question has a place on your agenda and that four expert papers are devoted to it. 

SURVEY BY UNESCO 

For our overall programme in mass communication, the past year, 1959, has been a decisive 
turning point. Significant decisions have been taken. .The main one is that the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations has requested Unesco, in consultation with the other Specialized 
Agencies concerned, the member governments and interested organizations, to undertake a survey 
on the problems of helping the underdeveloped countries to build up their information media. The 
aim of the survey is to enable the United Nations to assess the requirements and resources needed 
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to carry out a development programme, with particular regard to expert advice, feUowship awards, 
semim'irs and the provision of equipment and other facilities. 

Faced with this immense task, Unesco considers that the most efficient method is to organize 
the survey on a regional basis, since certain countries have common needs and common problems. 
Moreover, it seemed desirable within this framework to hold meetings between represert^tives of 
governments and mass media specialists who together can be considered as being in the best ^si- 
tion and the best qualified to work out a programme which would reflect both the needs of a region 
and the resources available. 



Thi<i3 meeting is therefore not only important in itself, but also because you are, so to speak, 
the pioneers in a vast undertaking. You are facing a new responsibiUty. Your task is to work 
creatively and translate your hopes into reaUty by drawing up a coherent and concrete draft pro- 
gramme for the development of information media in this re^on. In evolving your plan yw wm 
doubtless take into account some of the extraordinary new techniques of communication vdilchhave 
oeen perfected recently and which could permit the region to catch up wxto more advanced ^rts of 
the world more rapidly. The immensity and variety of the fields in wMch you work, as as the 
complexity of the problems to be examined certainly make the task a heavy one but also, because 
of its future implications, a most impressive one. I would not hesitate to assert 
is the starting point of a most promising undertaking that could transform the lives of millions 

people in Asia . 



DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

The results of this meeting, and of those that are to foUow it, will be 

in the form of a report. outlLiing the needs and the approximate cost of "^a^reoort ^ 

programme backed up by specific recommendattons in this regard. In preparing tMs report, I 
iZn^^vMng professional press. fUm, radio and television organization, having conjfitative 
status with Unesco. Indeed, I deem their active co-operation essential for the implementation of 
such a programme which will thus benefit from the great technical competence and practical 
experience available internationally. 

I would lay special emphasis on the cost of such a programme, for the problem of financing it 
may be considered the keystone of the entire project. 

In this perspective, it is desirable that your terms of reference ^ 
ing has been convened to draw up a programme for the development “®^^ 

East Asia. Obviously, such a programme cannot be considered ™firwhy 

overall needs of countries uhdergoing accelerated economic and social development . This is y 
we have decided to hold our meetings in those cities where the 

missions of the United Nations are located: Bangkok, for Asia and the Far ^^^t, of 

tor Latin America, in 1961; and Addis Ababa for Africa, in 1962. I also feel that the presence of 
governmental representatives here will make it easier to integrate the information media develop- 
ment programme into overall plans for economic advancement. 

With regard to the resources necessary for implementing such a programme, I 
the fact that, at this stage, the United Nations could oMously give no 

litv of making tonds avaUable. However, I think that there are some encouraging signs. The very 
tte? toe^co^c and Social Council has requested us. unanlmouoly, 
a valuable indication which becomes all the more sigidficant when we recaU that **"*’^"fj^* 

a considerable number of delegates insisted on the need to find the lumrB very well 

mentation of the programmes which would result from the survey. This, I feel, augurs very well 

for the future. 
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REPORT OF THE 



MEETING ON DEVELOPMENT OF INFORMATION 
MEDIA IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 



INTRODUCTION 



1 . The Meeting on Development of Inforriation Media in South East Asia was held in Bangkok from 
18 to 29 January 1960. The present report of the meeting was adopted unanimously. In transmit- 
ting it to the Director-General of Unesco, the meeting suggested that the Director-General: 

(a) Send it to Member States of Unesco and to interested 
international organizations; 

(b) Bring it to the attention of the next session of the General 
Conference of Unesco; 

(c) Take it into account in his report to the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council and to the United Nations Co:nmission on Human Rights 
on the problems of providing technical asr>istance td the u<*derdeveloped 
countries for development of information media. 

OPENING OF THE MEETING 

2. The meeting was opened on 18 January 1960 by the Prime Minister of Thailand, H.I'!. Field 
Mai fihal Sarit Dhanaraj. The inaugural session was also addressed by the Director-General of 
Unesco, Mr. Vittorino Veronese, by the Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, U Nyun, and by the Chairman of the Executive Board of Unesco, Sir Ben 
Bowen Thomas • 

3. The meeting elected the following officers: 

Chairman ; Mr. Prasong Kongsanand, 

Deputy Director-General, Public Relations Department, 

Thailand 



Vice-Chairmen ; Mr. T.R.V. Chari, 

Principal Information Officer of the Government of India, 
Press Information B'lreau, 

Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 

India 

Mr. Nguyen-Thai, 

Director-General, 

Agence Vietnam-Presse, 

Republic of Viet-Nam 

Rapporteur ; Mr. E.L. Sommerlad, M.L.C. 

Secretary, 

Australian Provincial Press Association 
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PARTICIPATION OP STATES, INDIVIDUAL EXPERTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

4 The meeting was attended by representatives of 21 Member States or Associate Member 
States of Unesco, by 34 experts in the various information media invited by Unesco in a personal 
capacity, and by observers from ten international organizations. A complete list of participants 

is attached (Annex I). 

5 At the outset it was observed that the meeting consisted of three types of participants - 
representatives of governments; individual experts participating in a personal capacity and not 
necessarily representing the views of the governments of their countries; and observers from 
international organizations, both governmental and non- governmental. The various categories of 
participants were given the opportunity to join in the discussions on an equal basis. No formal 
rules of procedure proved to be necessary, it being imderstood, however, ttet the chairman might, 
on occasion, ascertain the sense of the meeting by an informal polling of opinion of the first two 
categories of participants. 

BACKGROUND OP THE MEETING 

6. The meeting was the first of three planned by Unesco in order to carry out the survey 
requested by the United Nations Economic and Social Coimcil on the problems of helping the under- 
developed countries to build up their information media. Similar meetings were envisaged for 
Latin America at Santiago de Chile early in 1961 and for Africa at Addis Ababa in 1962. 

7 The survey had been recommended by the United Nations Commission on Human Rights and 
was requested by the Economic and Social Council at its 27th session (Mexico City, April 1959). 
The Coimcil had stated that the survey was intended to enable it to evaluate the requirements and 
resources needed to carry out a development programme, " including expert advice, fellowship 
awards, seminars and the provision of equipment and other facilities". The survey was to be 
conducted in consultation with other Specialized Agencies concerned, with Member States and with 
interested organizations. 

8. The Coimcil had requested that the survey be submitted to it and to the Commission on Hum^ 
Rights by mid-1961. Consequently, the initial survey was expected to take into account the report 
of toe present meeting and of toe one to be held in Latin America, as well as preliminary informa- 
tion gathered for other regions. Supplementary reports v/ould be submitted to subsequent sessions 

of the Commission and the Council. 

9. The meeting had toe benefit of considerable documentation which proved to be of great value. 
Participants recorded their appreciation of the excellent papers prepared by experts which 
provided toe basis of many of toe recommendations made by the meeting. 



10. Documents of the meeting included: 

(a) Suggestions submitted by governments of Member States of toe region 
for toe development of information media in South East Asia. 

(b) Working papers prepared by experts commissioned by Unesco on major 
problems affecting information media in the region, together with a number 
of additional papers submitted during the course of the meeting. 

(c) Data on existing mass communication facilities in South East Asia gathered 
by Unesco largely from government statistical offices in the countries of 
the region. 

WORKING PARTIES 

11. The meeting discussed at some length toe most appropriate way of grouping the wide r^ge 
of subjects requiring consideration. It decided to establish the following four working parties. 
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(a) Newspapers and periodicals. 

(b) News agencies and telecommiaucations. 

(c) Radio broadcasting, films and television. 

(d) Training of journalists in all the media, and mass communication research. 

12 The meetine decided that the officers of the working parties should be drawn eMlusWely 

by Unesco, in view of the eBsentially teehnicai character of the 

conference. It appointed the following officers of working parties: 



Newspapers and periodicals : 

Chairman: Mr. A. R. Bhat, M.Ij.C. 

President, 

Indian Languages Newspapers Association 

Vice-C^a^rman: Dr. Mostafa Mesbahzadeh, 

Director, 

Kevhan. 

Iran 



Rapporteur : Mrs. Natividad Nuguid, 

Press Expert, 
Philippines 



News agencies and telecommunicatlonB : 

Chairman: Mr. Mohammed Basri, 

Chief, 

International Department, 
Antara News Agency, 
Indonesia 



Vice- Chairman: Mr. Hsu-Pai Tseng, 

Director, 

Central News Agency, 
Republic of China 



Rapporteur : Mr. A.M.A. Azim; 

Joint Editor, 

Associated Press of Pakistan 



Radio broadcasting, film and television: 

Chairman: Mr. Shoishi Okamoto, 

Vice- Director, 

Education Department, 

Japan Broadcasting Corporation 

Vice-Chairmen: Mr. Ajit Bose, 

President, 

Film Federation of India 

Mr. Asghar Butt, 

Director of Programme Planning, 
Radio Pakistan 
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Deputy Director (Programmes), 

Department of Broadcasting , 

Federation of Malaya 

Rapporteur ; Mr. George Wickremesinghe A.R.P. S. 

Director , 

Goveniment Film Unit, 

Ceylon 

.TnnrnaHam training in all media and mass communication research ; 

rhairmai i! Mr. Armando Malay, 

Professor of Journalism, 

University of the Philippines , 

Manila 

Vice-Chairman; Mr. Khouw Giok Po, 

Head, 

Research Department, 

Indonesian Press Institute 

Rapporteur ; Professor Yujiro Chiba, 

Director, 

Department of Sociology, 

Toyo University, Japan 

13. The representative of the USSR wished it to be recorded that his delegation objected to the 
choice of the Director of the Central News Agency (Republic of China) as Vice-Chairman of the 
Working Party on News Agencies and Telecommunications. The expert from the Republic of China 
stated that he was attending in a personal capacity as an expert selected by the Director-General 
of Unesco. After debate, the USSR proposal to refer the decision on this matter to the working 
party concerned was not accepted by the meeting. 

14. The meeting held only two days of plenary sessions before dissolving into the four working 
parties, as it was considered that the main business of the confefence would be conducted at this 
working level. The Working Party on Radio Broadcasting, Film and Television established three 
sub-groups for the respective media in order to deal more effectively with the specific problems 
in each field. 

15. The reports of the four working parties were considered by the meeting in plenary session on 
29 January 1960. These reports were incorporated in the present document and formed the basis 
of the recommendations made for a programme for the development of information media in South 
East Asia. In adopting its report, the meeting recorded its appreciation to the Government and 
people of Thailand for having acted as hosts and for the generous hospitality extended to 
participants. 

GENERAL COMMENTS 

16. The participants recorded their appreciation of the initiative taken by the United Nations and 
Unesco in carrying out a survey on the development of information media in the technically less 
advanced countries. They considered it appropriate that the survey should be initiated in Asia, 
the most populous region of the world, and one acutely lacking in communication facilities. This 
action was particularly opportune at a time when the countries of the region were engaged in a 
determined effort to raise their economic, educational and social standards. The participants 
observed that the countries suffering most acutely from poverty and illiteracy were also the 
poorest in communication facilities. The meeting warmly supported the policy that a programme 
for expanding the mass media should be financed as an important tool of a programme for economic 
and social development. 



17. The meeting expressed the conviction that information in the modem world had become an 
integral part of daily life. Mass conummication could help greatly to achieve the mutual under- 
standing between peoples necessary to secure lasting peace. In exercising their responsibility to 
society, the mass media of information had taken on a solemn obligation to report objectively and 
fully on events at home and abroad. Enjoyment of freedom of information, moreover, had been 
justly defined by the United Nations as the touchstone of all human freedoms. The lack of physical 
facilities prevented many people from enjoying their right to information. It also deprived them 

of the incentive vdiich the mass media, by reporting on national efforts, could provide in promoting 
economic and social development. 

18. The extent of the problem in South East Asia was strikingly shown in the statistics gathered 
by Unesco and summarized in Annex II of this report. Unesco had adopted the criterion that a 
cotmtry was insufficiently provided with information media if it had less than 10 copies of a daily 
newspaper, less th an 5 radio receivers and less than two cinema seats for every 100 people. It 
was evident from the annexed table that, on this basis, almost aU of the countries of South East 
Asia were insufficiently provided with j'ormation facilities. 

19. It was clear to the meeting, therefore, that a programme was urgently needed to develop 
press, radio, film and television, and to improve the quality of aU media, particularly through 
the training of journalists and technicians. This presented an enormous task in an area so vast 
and diverse, having such a multitude of languages and encompassing countries in different stages 
of social and economic development, and with varying systems of disseminating information. The 
wide range and complexity of the problems arising made it inevitable that in many cases the most 
immediate recommendation of this first meeting was to conduct a further and more detailed 
investigation on specific aspects. Often the concrete measures to be taken could be ascertained 
only after such additional on-the-spot study. This further research would be intended to assess 
the precise ways in which modern techniques and equipment could be employed to advantage in 
particular development projects. It would also indicate more clearly the financial resources 
required. 

20. Great emphasis was placed on the importance of training programmes as a first step in the 
improvement of mass co mmuni cation facilities and standards. Training was essential not only 
for journalists but for the various technical staffs required in such fields as printing, telecom- 
munication, radio broadcasting, film and television. The establishment, expansion and equipping 
of training centres at the national level was the first objective. It was recognized that this 
initiative needed to be reinforced and supplemented by regional centres and seminars, by visits of 
experts and by travel and study abroad facilitated by fellowships, scholarships and grants. 

21. One of the major problems faced by the media in the region was the lack of adequate equipment, 
the meagre financial resources available and the restrictions on importation resulting from short” 
ages of foreign exchange. The meeting recognized that substantial improvement in mass commu- 
nication was impossible without a solution to these problems, but did not in all cases make precise 
proposals on the way in which assistance could be secured. 

22. It was to be noted, however, that a considerable number of the recommendations contained in 
this report did not have financial implications but provided simply for co-operative arrangements 
by mass media organizations in the region in the interests of a greater flow of information. In 
this connexion, the participants were imanimously of the view that the meeting would have been 
amply justified if only for the unique opportunity it provided for representatives of all the mass 
media, as well as of governments and international organizations, to survey common problems 
and agree on co-operative arrangements which they themselves intended to pursue. At Bangkok 
many of them met, for the first time, others in the region engaged in similar work. The sharing 
of ihformation between them and the uncovering of their common problems made this meeting in 
itself a significant event. In particular, it was hoped that the meeting would serve to spur the 
growth of professional organizations on the broadest possible basis, capable of exploring further 
the new avenues opened up at Bangkok. 

23. As to the resources needed to carry out the recommendations contained in this report, the 
meeting was aware from the outset that no assurance had been given that further funds would 
become available for the development of information media. At the same time, encouragement 
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was drawn from the fact that the United Nations Economic and Social Council had revested tWs 
source of encouragement was the offer of aid made hy the representatives of 
some of the advanced countries to the developing countries of the area. The meeting 
tlT national development of the mass media should be the basis of the programme foreseen. 

24 It was recognized that such international financial assistance as mi^t be forthcon^g would 
to;, to^ «^erted and granted in accordance with erieting practice, of the Urfted Nrtion. 

Expa. ded Programme of Technical Assistance, the United Nations Special F^d m ® 
cSLttot a^ncies. i.e. throng the national government.. The meettag wlehed to 
conviction that governments of the region would miss no opportunity to include appropriate mass 
CO— cati?nr^^^^ projects in their recpaests for international . 

aid and took note with satisfaction of the resolution adopted in this respect by **** 

Conference of National Commissions for Unesco in Asia at Manila on 23 January 

meeting urged the government departments directly concerned with mass commuidcation matter 

and mass iMdia s^ciaUsts to assist the National Commissions for Unesco and otoer governmental 

bodies in their formulation of such requests, both in the immediate future and under long-term 

5?^! ^le it was agreed that increased capital investment and 

Lrangements might provide resources for a great part of the expansion foreseen, 

w7re f^ressed that hitergovernmental and governmental funds available ^ 

mass communication development programme would be considerably j""* ' * 

consideration of the survey by the United Nations Economic and Social Council in 1961 . 

25 The report of the meeting contains a large number of suggestions and proposals, reflecttag 
the* free, nreS ^de-ran|ing discussion that took place at ^gkok . The 
the statement by the representative of the Director-General of Unesco that, in his view, not all 
If the re conformed to the poUcy described in the fore^ing j^ragraph. 
Hoi^vS s^M^ the first meeting of its kind to be held, it was felt des rable to reco^ 
thT^^cussion in some detail beyond the direct requirements of the survey itself. ^ 

hensive record would, it was hoped, prove useful to the subsequent meetings proposed for Santiago 
de Chile and Addis Ababa to formulate development programmes for tte Latin American and 
African regions, and at the same time spur the programme in South East Asia. 

26. To facilitate consideration of the proposals, they have been divided ^Thf 

action, on the one hand, and those forming part of a long-term 

other. This presentation was intended also to draw attention to projects which, 

iMght be carried out prior to the consideration of the report by the Economic and Social Council 

in the summer of 1961 . 

27 The succeeding sections of this report are in four parts, according to the organization of the 
me'eSs r“fto^r^ing partie.. Eato part i. divided in turn into, firat, general <h.cus.ion, 

and, second, proposals for action. 
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PART ONE 



NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 



I. GENERAL DISCUSSION 
InadcciuacT of facilities; 

28. Within the South East Asian region, a total of 969,000,000 people are served l>y some 1,000 
daily newspapers with a combined circulation of 45,300,000 copies. ' However, this total 
includes Japan' s 97 daiUes, which claim 36,000,000 copies or 80 per cent of all South East 
Asian newspaper circulation. It will thus be seen that the remaining 900 dailies in the region 
have an average circulation of only 10,000 copies. In fact,, a large number of these dailies 
possess a much smaller circulation. In addition, there are 1,450 non -daily newspapers and 
16,330 periodicals in the region. No estimate of total circulation of these publications is 

available . 

29. The meeting recognized the importance of the press as a primary means of bringing news 
and information to the peoples of South East Asia. It was concerned about the inadequacy of the 
data on press facilities in the region. The meeting unanimously agreed that concerted action 
should be taken for the development of newspapers and periodicals in South East Asia, as well as 
professional organizations of the press. It noted that in Asia and the Far East, and especially m 
most South East Asian countries, press circulation is extremely low. The number of copies of 
daily newspapers in these countries is less than five per 100 inhabitants, compared, for example, 
with Japan which has 40 per 100, and Australia which has 38 per 100 persons. The region is 
undoubtedly underdeveloped so far as the press as a mass communication medium is concerned. 

It falls far below the criterion set by Unesco, which considers that a country which has less than 
ten copies of newspapers for every 100 persons is insufficiently provided with press facilities. 

On this basis, the region would require an additional 52,000,000 copies of daily newspa^rs to 
bring it to a level of adequacy. By 1975, according to estimates of increases in population, a 
further 34,000,000 copies would be required. 

30. Inadequacies in newspaper circulation are reflected in the extremely low consumption of 
newsprint. Throu^out most of the region, the annual rate per capita is 0.3 kg. compared, for 
example, with 5.7 kg. in Japan, 25 in Oceania and 36 in North America. 

31. The meeting observed that press circulation is generally lower than levels of literacy would 
indicate. A basic reason is that in most countries of the re^on only a fraction of the population, 
even among literate persons, can afford to buy a newspaper. As a result, one copy of a paper 
may be read by at least seven people. Nevertheless, when allowance is made for limitations in 
purchasing power, it remains apparent that there is a large reading public which is not being 
reached by the press and which could be reached if newspapers and periodicals of general interest, 
with popular appeal, were made available at prices within the reach of the mass of the people. 

National and local language newspapers; 

32. It was noted that, in most South East Asian countries, there is a dearth of newspapers in 
rural areas and an excessive concentration of newspapers, and of newspaper advertising, in the 
larger cities . It was observed that in some countries of the region the national Md local 
language press is not receiving its proper share of government advertising vis-k-vis other 
newspapers. It was also noted that, in some areas, the development of such newspapers is 
impeded Iw unequal competition. In order to lessen dependence on advertising as a determining 
economic factor of the sale price of a newspaper and its size, it was felt that, where unequal 
competition was in evidence, fixing of a minimum price per page might be desirable for a 
certain period. 



(1) These figures do not include data for the People' s Republic of China, the Democratic 
People' s Republic of Korea or the Democratic Republic of Vi^t-Nam. 
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33. Turning to problems of production, the meeting noted that the printing of newspapers in 
various languages, involving the use both of ideographic and non-ideographic scripts, is often 
slow and costly if effective techniques are not employed. The general direction of newspapers, 
both in editorial and business management, calls for much improvement. A great number of 
problems faced by publishers derive from the financial aspect of their operation . Running 
newspapers is a proposition frau^t with more than the normal business risk. It may require 
three to five years for a new, well-managed daily paper to make both ends meet, in which process 
heav> losses may be incurred. To encourage the establishment of new papers, the risk of such 
losses needs to be reduced. In many countries, difficulties arise from dependence on imports of 
machinery, newsprint and other materials . These difficulties are increased by shortages of 
foreign exchange and the lack of effective distribution facilities; in addition, heavy transport 

and postal charges impede circulation and increase the initial cost of newspapers . 

Difficulties hindering expansion; 

34. The meeting next considered problems affecting the development of national and local 
language newspapers in the region. It noted that in India and various other countries, family 
expenditure on newspapers was increasing. To meet the rising demand for newspapers in Asian 
languages, the national and local language press should make itself available not only in larger 
communities, but in smaller towns and villages. This objective could be achieved through 
expansion of existing newspapers and the establishment of nev/ ones in rural and semi -rural areas. 
It should be emphasized that, to maintain newly attained literacy levels in all areas, reading 
matter must be published in languages easily understood by all readers. At the same time, 
attention should be focused on local problems and affairs and interest created in them. This need 
could never be met by major urban newspapers . 

35. Many difficulties hinder the expansion of the national and local language press in the region. 
Circulation is generally concentrated in a relatively small number of newspapers in each language, 
and most of the recent increase in circulation has been enjoyed only by major urban newspapers. 
Neither has the full advantage of advertising in these newspapers been recognized by governments 
and other advertisers. In addition, the costs of newsprint and of news agency services are dis- 
proportionately high. Few national and local language newspapers are able to purchase modem 
equipment and they have great difficulty in obtaining loans through normal credit channels . In 
addition, most of these papers lack trained editorial, managerial and mechanical staff necessary 
to achieve improved production standards . 

36. If these difficulties could be overcome, it should be possible to develop daily papers in towns 
with a population of 50,000 or more, and general interest weeklies in towns with a population of 
25,000 or more. A newspaper might be started as a general interest weekly and after circulation 
has been built up, converted into a daily. It should be noted that, to pay its way in publishing a 
newspaper, a printing press needs considerable support from "job printing" orders. 

Periodicals; 



37. Turning to the specific problems of periodicals, the meeting noted that the number of 
magazines per 1 , 000 persons , even among literate populations , is very low in almost all South 
East Asian countries. The low sale of periodicals is due largely to the relatively high price per 
copy in the context of the low average per capita income, and to the fact that a reader of limited 
means would first choose to buy a newspaper rather than a magazine. 

38. One solution would be to improve the efficiency of the magazine press in order to lower the 
price per copy. It is doubtflil, however, if " class" magazines of a specialized nature would 
attract many readers, even if prices were lowered. The best prospects of success appear to lie 
in the publication of more general illustrated magazines with "home interest" features, published 
in simple language for groups of workers, small communities and women readers. In certain 
countries, press printing faciUties are adequate for the purpose, but insufficient in others. The 
first essential is special research in each country in order to determine the type of magazines 
best suited to its audiences. 
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39. The meeting took note of the work already being done in Burma, Ceylon, India, Iran and 
Pakistan within the framework of the Unesco project on reading materials . This project aims at 
assistance in the improvement of production, promotion and distribution methods of reading 
materials as well as of printing techniques. Activities include, inter alia, research and survey 
in reading interests, printing and paper facilities, etc. This work concerns many of the problems 
considered by the meeting, which felt that full advantage should be taken of the experience ga..ned 
and the activities conducted under this project . 

Printing in Asian scripts: 

40. The meeting next considered the problems of printing in non -ideographic scripts, used 
widely in South East Asia, and in ideographic scripts (Chinese characters, which are employed 
in China, Japan, Korea, etc.). In countries using non -ideographic scripts, a widespread 
problem is that printing is little developed as an industry. Most presses are small, inadequately 
maintained and lack trained staff. Type composing and binding equipment is outdated and 
uneconomic, and there is little designing for scripts in various languages. The result is m acute 
shoztage of printed material, even of moderate quality, in the wide variety of scripts used in a 
large part of this region. 

41. With regard to printing in ideographic scripts, the meeting noted that although over 49,000 
Chinese characters are Usted, only 1,850 selected characters are regularly used by the Japanese 
press. Newspapers in the Chinese language use 2,000 to 3,000 characters regularly and an 
additional 4,000 more rarely. The problem for newspapers is to shorten the time required for 
production. The monotype system is the most advantageous for this purpose and varies types of 
monotype are now being manufactured in Japan. If the number of characters used by Chinese 
language newspapers cannot be reduced to make possible the use of monotype, a new de^ce, such 
as a sinotype, might be employed. The application of photo composition, now being 

Japan, offers another solution for newspaper production. Offset lithography, combined Mdth the 
transmission of page images by radio facsimile, has recently been introduced in Japan. Extended 
research in such techniques would be of benefit to the press . 

Newsprint and other jpi^ ting paper; , 

42. The meeting paid special attention to the problem raised by the anticipated increase in the 
regional demand for newsprint and other printing paper which, it is expected, vdll result 
current national programmes to reduce illiteracy and raise the educational and living standards 
of rapidly expanding populations . The problem is complicated by the fact that at present only 
seven Unesco member countries in Asia and the Par East produce newsprint - Japan, Republic o 
China, Republic of Korea, India, Pakistan, Australia and New Zealand. In fact, only two, Japan 
and New Zealand, export newsprint on any significant scale; India, the Republic of Korea and 
Australia still depend largely on imports for their supplies of newsprint. All other Unesco 
member countries in the Par East are wholly dependent on imported supplies . Preset total 
consumption of newsprint in the Asian Par East region (excluding certain areas for ^ichinfoiroa- 
tion is not available) is about 1 million metric tons annually and it is estimated by the FAO ttot 
requirements will Increase to about 1.82 million tons in 1965 and over 3.0 million in 1975. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the world' s exporting countries will be able to satisfy these expected 
increases in demand, or whether the countries of the region will be able to finance imports on 
such a tremendous scale . The meeting therefore considered it vital that countries of the region 
promote expansion of their own pulp and paper production, especially that of newsprint, on an 

economic basis . ‘ 

43. As in other regions, the prevailing system for the marketing of newsprint works to the dis- 
advantage of smaller newspapers, which comprise the great majority of press enterprises in 
South East Asia. Under this system, large quantities of newsprint are sold at mill prices only 
under long-term contracts. Consequently, smaller newspapers are often obUged to buy on the 
spot market, at prices as high as 300 per cent over mill prices. High import duties frequently 

increase the cost of supplies . 
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44 The lonir-term newsprint problem is, therefore, to strive to meet expanding needs by 

supplies; and by estabUshing arrangements whereby newsprint could be made available t 
consuming countries, with the use of local currency. 

Capital requirements; 

Broader 

pU^ for indoBtrlal dCTelopm«t may provide the beat framework for such arrangements. 

II. PROPOSALS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OP 

newspapers and periodicals 

46. In the Ught of discusBion of the foregoing problems, the meeting 

Expansion of the press of South East Asia. Proposals are grouped accordmg to possibiUties of 
(A) immediate action and (B) long-term development. 

A. IMMEDIATE ACTION 

Data on the press,; 

47 For the formulation of plans for the development of newspape rs and periodicals 

ShS^fr^j^ecron^^^^ 

governments concerned. 

Development of publications; 

48. The estabUshment of newspapers in areas lacking a daily or weekly press should be 
encouraged in the following ways; 

(al Means should be devised for newsprint to be made available to jrabUshers 
' “ such n^Upcrs at a reduced cost during at least the first three years 

of operation • 

(b) A special summarized news service should be suppUed to 

' ’ at r^uced cost during at least the first three years of operation, by national 
and international news agencies. These agencies could be suitably 
W^s of implementing this proposal could be discussed at a meeting dimeters 
ofTtior^T^^ sendees iA South East Asia. (See also Part H, paragraphs 82. 98. 99.) 

Should be selected from the staffs of such newspapers in South East Asian countries. 
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52 . LibraWes of newspapers and periodicals should be properly equipped by means of grants 
of books . 

53. Governmental, semi -governmental and other pubUc institutions should 

maximum encouragement to small newspapers and periodicals in rural areas ^ extending to 
them such forms of assistance as advertising and job printing orders. Provision of specialized 
credit facilities for newspapers in rural areas is also suggested. 

54. A study should be undertaken, under the auspices of Unesco, of the 

suitable for national and local language papers of the region. Account could be taken in the study 
of such developments as facsimile, photo composition and offset printing. 

55 . As a means of eliminating unequal competition among newspapers in ®®***®‘" . . 

where this problem is acute, establishment of a minimum price per page is 

Ih addition, in countries where government and other advertising -neve^y to the 

disadvantage of national and local language newspapers, due allocation might be made to such 
newspapers on the basis of their total circulation. 

Newsprint and other printing paper ; 

56. Governments of consuming countries and of exporting countries are urged to conclude 
bilateral agreements so that publishers of consuming countries may purchase newsprint an 
other printing paper with local currency. 

57. PaciUties for the importation of newsprint and other printing paper should be liberaUzed, 
and import duties on newsprint should be removed or reduced to a minimum. 

Postal concessions; 

58 . Governments are urged to apply liberally provisions of the nniversal Postal CommnMorn 
permitting the mailing of newspapers and periodicals betwen countries at '“Jf ‘'*® 

for printed matter. They are further urged to grant special concessions for the mtemal mailing 

of newspapers and periodicals. 

B. LONG-TERM DEVELOPMENT 

Press and Graphic Arts Institute: 

59 . A Press and Graphic Arts Institute should be established under Unesco' s auspices to give 
technical advice to newspapers and periodicals; study and recommend means of 

effective reading material; consider problems of printing in ideographic b"** P 

scripts; conduct seminars to deal with problems of small papers; and award fellowships and 
stucty grants to managers and pubUshers of smaU newspapers and periodicals, addition, the 

proposed institute might conduct courses on the pubUshing of newspapers and periodica s, 

including managerial and financial aspects, the operation of a printing P**®®® ' "®^. 
in the printing field, and editorial functions. It might also devise a system of high-speed 
shorthand writing in Asian languages lacking this facility. 

Development of publications^; 

60. Oneuco should send expert missions, at the request of governments, to the South Bast 

Asian recion to rive advice on financing, capital equipment, location, business management ^ 
fhe“olct"o^^^^^ and local laniiage papers, as a prelude to international assistance for 

the provision of modem and other equipment, and aid for the development programme. 

61 . A research Centre should be established for each national language . It would undertake 
readership surveys to assess popular interest in newspapers, preference in subject of news and 
comment; the vocabulary of literate persons in rural areas; their purchasing power in respect of 
advertised goods; and riher subjects connected with the development of newspapers in rural areas 
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standard textbooks in national languages on journalism, management and production of newspapers 
should be prepared and published* 

Newsprint and other printing paper ; 

62. Expansion of production of newspxdnt and other printing paper in South East Asia should b® 
given full attention and support. Technical and financial assistance should be expanded to 
countries wishing to establish or increase local production. The possibility of establishing one 
or more regional centres for paper production in the area might be brought to the attention of the 
Conference on Pulp and Paper, jointly organized by ECAFE , the United Nations Bureau of 
Technical Assistance Operations and F AO, to be held in Tokyo in October 1960. Governments of 
the region should participate in this meeting and actively consider its proposals for increased 
paper production in the region. 

63. Governments should encourage publishers to form newsprint purchasing co-operatives in 
order to obtain supplies at lower prices which are extended only under long-term contracts . Tp 
be effective, these co-operatives must be nation-wide and epjoy certain privileges. 

Professional organizations ; 

64. Publishers of newspapers and periodicals should be encouraged to organize well-knit 
professional organizations and establish regulations that would be to their best interests and help 
the development of the press as a whole. 



PART II 

NEWS AGENCIES AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
I. GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Facilities and communication costs; 

65 . The meeting considered that the problems facing news agencies in South East Asia were 
closely interrelated with the problem of ensuring cheap and adequate telecommunication 
facilities in the region. It was therefore strongly of the opinion that, without adequate overall 
facilities for collecting news and transmitting it once it had been collected, no mass information 
medium could satisfactorily fulfil its rdle. 

66. The meeting agreed that the three main obstacles to adequate news coverage in South East . 
Asia are, at present, the underdevelopment of domestic news agencies in most countries of the 
region (with a very few outstanding exceptions), the inevitable limitations in news handling by 
the world agencies, and an unsatisfactory communications system. 

67. It was pointed out that, although both news coverage for domestic consumption in South 
East Asia itself and the flow of news into and out of Asia have improved in the past few years, the 
region has, during the same period, undergone a development so rapid that it has outstripped any 
progress made in the collection and dissemination of news . Numerous new nations in the region 
are playing an independent part in world events and, as a consequence, are more sensitive than 
formerly to the course of events elsewhere. A national and regional consciousness has developed 
which gives rise to an increased need for the exchange of news among the various South East 
Asian countries . 

68. A number of these countries, the meeting noted, do not yet have news agencies of their own. 
Almost all of the national agencies that do exist suffer from lack of equipment, lack of experienced 
staff, and lack of the financial means necessary to improve their position. Few attempt to send 
out news about their own countries, and still fewer maintain correspondents abroad. 



69. It was also noted that the flow of news between the various countries in the region, as well 
as the exchange of news between Asia and the rest of the world, is largely in the hands of the 
world news agencies. Although the latter have made praiseworthy efforts to meet new require- 
ments for more news abotit Asia in general, it remains true that they are based in the West, 
where their most important clients are also located, and that both their selection and their 
treatment of news must necessarily be influenced by these clients' interests. Consequently, the 
South East Asian countries are not sufficiently provitled with news about one another or with news 
from an Asian point of view, about the rest of the world • These tasks are not being adequately 
done, at present, either by the world agencies or by the national agencies in the region. 

70. The meeting laid particular stress on the fact that the news agencies, world or national, 
which now operate in South East Asia are severely handicapped by slow communication and high 
press rates in most countries. In the first place, the facilities available are insufficient; 'in the 
second, certain countries impose various technical limitations on their use by the press; and 
finally, there is a great disparity in communication rates, vdiich range from the penny a word 
British Commonwealth rate to charges that are among the highest in the world. Slow communi- 
cation within the region places national agencies at a disadvantage compared with world agencies, 
because news collected by the latter can be made available earlier to the countries in the region 
through the use of long-ra wireless transmissions from well equipped stations outside the 
region. 

71 . A number of participants explained the organization, range and scope of national news 
agencies functioning in their countries . It was clear from these expositions that many common 
problems exist in respect of the flow of news into, out of, and within the region. It was equally 
clear that, along with a basic need for the expansion of existing facilities, and the creation of 
new facilities, opportunities exist for increased co-operation and exchange agreements between 
national agencies. All of this was reflected in the discussion of the individual proposals 
referred to below. 

72. The meeting emphasized the importance of the gathering and supply of visual news items, 
such as photos and news films for use on television, in aiqr plans for the development of news 
agencies . 

73. The participants considered a number of specific proposals and suggestions, some 
originating in expert working papers and some arising out of the discussions. For convenience, 
they were grouped under the following headings: 

(A) Proposals for new projects and expansion of existing facilities; 

(B) Proposals involving exchange arrangements and co-operation in the region; 

(C) Proposals relating to telecommunication facilities . 

(A) Proposals for new protects and expansion of exis ting facilities 

Establishment of national news agencies: 

74. The meeting noted, as had been pointed out by the delegation of Thailand, that there was 
no national news agency in that country, the function being in part fulfilled by the government* s 
Public Relations Department. It was believed that the country could use the services of a 
national agency, and the meeting was asked to consider whether a governmental agency should be 
created or arrangements made or encouragement given for the establishment of a privately 
suppoz^ed national agency. The meeting noted that this was a problem which also affected certain 
other countries in the region. The proposal was welcomed irt principle, although it was pointed 
out that it mainly concerned the people, the newspapers and the government of each country 
concerned and it was for them to seek international assistance for it. The method of operation 
and control of such a news agency was also a matter for each country to decide. 
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Capital aid and technical assistance for nation al agencies: 

75 . In enumerating the ways in which the development of national news agencies should be 
encouraged, it was suggested that, where necessary, they should be given capital aid and 
technical assistance from international development sources. A number of participants stressed 
the important r61e which assistance from international sources could play in this matter. 

Spheres in which aid mi^t be requested included capital aid for providing teleprinter and other 
types of equipment for news agencies, and the specialized training of technical personnel. A 
prerequisite, of course, was a thorough survey of the mass media needs of the region, since 
while there were statistics available for some countries, the situation in others was not clear. 
Participants agreed that international assistance was needed, possibly in the form of long-te^, 
low interest loans; that special attention should be given to the foreign exchange problems which 
agencies commonly encounter when bu 3 ring equipment; and that there was need to expand 
telecommunication facilities in the region. There should fee further expert investigations, 
particularly related to mass media requirements. 

Establishment of a regional news agency for Sou th East Asia: 

76. A proposal to establish a regional news agency for South East Asia was made in some 
detail including guiding principles and methods of establishing and financing it; suggestions 
were also made for a five-year programme of implementation. A draft plan for an Asian Press 
Association was also presented. 

77. The proposal led to considerable discussion. On the one hand, some participants stressed 
the advantages of a jointly owned regional agency as a means of securing greater co-operation 
among national agencies and increasing the flow of news within the region. Other participants 
felt, however, that the idea, while interesting, was premature, and would only l^ad to a dupli- 
cation of the services provided by the world agencies , which were in a better position to meet 
requirements . Another difficulty was the number of countries in the re^on and the many diverse 
interests involved, including political ones. It was thought that for the immediate future, an 
increased exchange of news among national news agencies, on the one hand, under some adeqqa e 
arrangements, and increased assistance to national agencies on the other, would have the desired 

effect. 



Meeting of South East Asian news attenci es to consider means of expansi^t 

78. A proposal to organize a meeting of directors of South East Asian news agencies to discuss 
and evaluate the working achievements and possible expansion of their organization was welcomed 
National agencies in the region needed mutual contact, and such a meeting might stimulate the 
estabUshment of national agencies where they did not at present exist. The meeting should ^ 
convened by Unesco; in addition to initiating joint and co-operative action, partici^ts might 
wish to transmit recommendations on certain matters to Unesco and other appropriate oodies. 



79. The proposal was imanimously approved by the meeting, which agreed that, with inter- 
national assistance, it could easily be implemented. Such a conference, moreover, could take 
up a wide range of problems, including many of those dealt with in the various expert papers 
produced for the Bangkok meeting. Governments of countries where national news agencies do 
not exist should be invited to attend as observers, together with appropriate representatives of 
the local press of such countries. It was urged that the meeting should be held at an early date. 



Rp frinnal seminars for news agency staffs ; 

80. The organization of international seminars, for the benefit of the staffs of national news 
agencies in the region, was suggested, with a view to enabling them to discuss and analyse their 
common problems and study means of overcoming them. The proposal found general acceptance, 
participants stressing the usefulness of such seminars. It was agreed that Unesco be recommended 
to take the initiative in organizing them. 
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Translation pool for national agencies ; 

81 The problem of the different languages used in the region was considered. A ni^ber of 
possible solutions were advanced, one of them being that the agencies concerned, with toe help of 
international organizations, should organize translation pools, each covering a group of countwes 
using the same, language. The meeting agreed that this proposal which, in various 
a large number of agencies, ^as a matter for consideration by toe proposed meetmg of South East 

Asian news agencies. 

Summary news seiwice for smaller papers: 

82. Tlie meeting considered the possibiUty of providing, at low cost, a suinmary telegraphic 
news service or a similar teleprinter service, carrying important items of intemation^, 
national and regional news, to assist smaU newspapers. A suggestion was made that where new 
newspapers were being estabUshed, particularly in rural areas, international assist^ce should 
be given to enable national agencies to pass on their service at reduced rates untU toe newspaper 
had^become estabUshed (possibly after three years). It was agreed that rach a low-cost summary 

service, while essentially relating to toe internal arrangements of agencies and newsp^rs, 

would be a convenience to smaller newspapers which could not afford toller service. The meetmg 
endorsed this proposal, in principle, and requested that it be forwarded for favourable considera- 
tion by the proposed inter-agency meeting. 

Expansion of radio newscasts by agencies: 

83. The possibiUty of expanding radio newscasts by news agencies, as weU as securing lower 
charges for toe radio reception of international press dispatches, was referred to toe proposed 

^nter- agency meeting for consideration. 

(B) TJT.npftHaiB involving exchange arrangement s and co-operation in the region 
News exchange agreements among South East Asian agencies: 

84. The useful r61e which news exchange agreements between news agencies could pl^ in 
increasing toe flow of news within toe region was discussed. Some participants urged that toe 
free exchange of news should be toe basis for any such exchange. The point was also made that if 
toe exchange of services was to prove fruitful, postal and telegraph administrations must be 
induced " to take a more reasonable view about charges . The meeting agreed that the matter 
should be referred to toe proposed inter-agency meeting. 

Greater use of agencv members and subsc ribers as news sources; 

85. It was pointed out that, within toe region, there had apparently been Uttle effort to draw on 
toe news resources of members and subscribers to news agencies. The agencies themselves, it 
was suggested, might undertake a study of toe possibiUties of drawing more extensively on toe 
news re^rts of subscribers. The meeting agreed that this also was a matter of domestic concern 
to national news agencies and should be referred to toe inter-agency meetmg. 

T^vr»iignpr,» of corresiQondents bv nation al agencies; 

86. Reference was made to toe important rdle which toe exchange of joumaUsts by national 
agencies could play in promoting a wider knowledge of intra- regional problems, as well as mutoal 
understanding among toe peoples of toe region. Such an exchange, which would also be of great 
value in toe professional training of journalists, could be initiated on a bilateral basis between 
agencies. The meeting agreed that international assistance should be extended to facUitate the 
exchange of correspondents, particularly by fellowships and travel grants. 

Pooling of South East Asian agency correspon d ents in countries outside Asm: 

87. It was proposed that, by means of mutual agreements, correspondents of South East Asian 
countries now assigned to the same countries outside the region should be grouped untfor a pool 
system, with a view to reducing costs and saving manpower. The desirabiUty of greater coverage 
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from more* world news centres by trained correspondents from national news agencies was 
also discussed. 

88. As an alternative to this proposal, it Was suggested that there should be increased co- 
operation between world news agencies and national agencies of the region, with international 
assistshce possibly also playing a rbie, to facilitate the movement of correspondents through 
travel grants, etc. It was pointed out that this too was a proposal which mi^ be considered by 
the inter-agency meeting. The meeting also expressed the opinion that, in the interest of pro- 
moting a free flow of news and information, equal possibilities should be given to all news 
agencies to send correspondents to and from the countries of South East Asia, and the use by 
correspondents of normal sources of information without discri min ation . 

Increased exchange of news articles and photos; 

89. A discussion took place on measures to improve and reduce the cost of the dispatch of news 
articles, features and photos by air mail, and the possibility of exempting press photos from 
import duties. It was pointed out that ttie exchange or sale of press ihotos between agencies in 
the region not been widely developed, and the present photo services of the world agencies 
were not very satisfactory in the light of regional requirements. 

90. During the discussion, participants referred to problems created by delays in the trans- 
xnission of articles and photos, and to the difficulties created in many countries by " red tape . 

It was pointed out that most news agencies in the region did not handle press photographs but that 
the exchange of news photo services should be encouraged. It was suggested that Ihe possibility 
of encouraging their development should be referred to the inter-agency meeting, and that new 
telecommunication techniques should also be investigated. 

Exchange of equipment (new and obsolete) : 

91. The establishment of a pool for the purchase and sale of suitable telecommunication 
equipment, including serviceable apparatus which mi^ be considered outdated in advanced 
countries and, as such, abandoned by them, was suggested by some participants. 

(C) Proposals concerning telecommunication facilities ; 

92. The need to study ways and means of reducing press message rates was rtrbngly supported. 

It was pointed out that rates within the region range from the penny a word British Commonwealth 
rate to some of the highest charged anywhere in the world. A suggestion Was advanced that an 
investigation of rates for public and press messages in South East Asia should be carried out 
jointly by an ITU expert and a press expert at an early date, with a view to submitting definite 
proposals to the December 1960 meeting of the ITU' s International Consultative Telegraph and 
Telephone Committee. It was also proposed that an effort ^ould be made to have rates reduced 
to the level of those establidied within the Conunonwealth. ^ 

93. The importance of giving a high priority to the development of telecommunication facilities 
within the region was also emidiasized. If governments encountered difficulties in allocating 
funds for such development, assistance might be obtained from international sources; alterna- 
tively, arrangements might be made for the supply of telecommunication equipment on a credit 
basis. In addition, the ITU and ECAFE should take an active interest in promoting the develop- 
ment of telecommunication faciUties in the region, and an ITU technical mission should be set up 
at an early date to guide and help underdeveloped countries. Mention was also made of the 
importance of new devices and services, such as telex and telephoto and radio teletype receivers 
and printers. The meeting took note with interest of a statement made by the representative of 
the ITU that the Secretary-General of that organization had been instructed to examine the possi- 
bility of setting up an intexiiational financing scheme for the development of telecommunication • 
projects. 

94. The meeting noted the importance to the region of new techniques such as those developed 
in Japan for the high-speed teletype transmission of ideographs. 
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95. The representative of Unesco gave a survey of the work vdiich had been undertaken by 
Unesco and the ITU over the past few years with a view to reducing press telegraph rates not only 
within the region, but throughout the world. A majority felt that these efforts should be pursued 
and intensified. There was agreement that a study group should be set up by the ITU to examine, 
together with representatives of the press, the special problems of transmitting press messages, 
with particular reference to difficulties experienced in the underdeveloped countries. 

96. In discussing the expansion of telecommunication facilities, and the better use of existing 
ones, there was general agreement that radio communication would play an increasingly 
important rftle and that the possibility of securing lower rates should be studied carefully. 

II. proposals for the development of news 

, AGENCIES AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

97. The following proposals are grouped according to the possibilities of (A) immediate action 
or (B) long-term development. 

A. IMMEDIATE ACTION 

Meeting of South East Asian news agencies to consider means of expansion : 

98. At the earliest possible date, Unesco should take the initiative in convening a meeting of 
directors of national news agencies within the region, also attended by representatives of govern- 
ments and the local press of countries where national news agencies do not exist, for ihe purpose 
of evaluating their working achievements and considering the possible expansion of their agencies. 

99. This meeting might include the following points on its agenda: 

Translation pool for national agencies; 

Summary news service for smaller papers; 

Expansion of radio news broadcasts by agencies; 

News exchange agreements among South East Asian agencies; 

Greater use of agency members and subscribers as news sources; 

Pooling of South East Asian agency correspondents in countries outside Asia; 

Exchange and development of news photo services. 

Regional seminars for news agency staffs: 

100. Unesco should take the initiative in organizing seminars, to be attended by staffs of 
national news agencies within the region, where they might discuss and analyse common problems 
and study means of overcoming them. (These seminars could be financed under the United Nations 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance or by other international sources. ) 

Exchange of correspondents by national agencies; 

101. Unesco should 

(a) Seek to faciUtate the exchange of journaUsts by 
national agencies within the region; 

(b) Develop this idea in a wider context by means of international 
travel grants to facilitate the stationing abroad of representatives 
of national news agencies; and 

(c) Consider favourably requests for aid to facilitate the study and 
training abroad of national news agency personnel. 

Increased exchange of news articles and photos: 

102. Governments should be invited to faciUtate the inexpensive and rapid transmission of 
press photos across frontiers. 
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Proposals concerning telecommunication facilities: 



103. An investigation of communication rates for public and press messages in the South ^st 
Asian area should be carried out jointly by an expert nominated by the ITU Md a press expert 
nominated by Unesco. This survey, should. 11 possible, be made 

ITU' s International Consultative Telegraph and Telephone Committee (CCITT) in New De i 
December 1960. 



104. At the above-mentioned meeting, the CCITT should be requested to establish, as 
suggested by Unesco, a study group to examine problems of transmitting press messages with a 
view to recommending solutions to the appropriate organs of the ITU. 

105. Unesco should disseminate as widely as possible the results of the various ^dies and 
investigations referred to, and particularly to professional organizations concerned. 



B. LONG-TERM DEVELOPMENT 

Capital aid and technical assistance for nat ional agencies; 

106. Assistance should be sought for the development and expansion of national news agencies 
in the region by such means as long-term, low interest loans from international sources. 

107. An approach should be made through appropriate channels with a view to securing 
co-operation in the development and expansion of national news agencies in the region. 

108 Governments should be invited to pay particular attention to helping national news agencies 
in the region to overcome foreign exchange difficulties hindering the purchase of equipment. 



Propo**^^** relating to telecommunication f acilities; 

109. Governments of the South East Asian region should give high priority to efforts to develop 
telecommunication in the region. If difficulties should be encountered in allocating funds tor tos 
purpose, assistance should be sought from international sources. Alternatively. Mrangements 
^^d be made with other governments and commercial groups for the supply of telecommumcation 

equipment on a credit basis. 

110 The ITU and ECAFE should continue to take an active interest in promoting telecoinmimi- 
cation development in South East Asia. In this connexion, a two-man team of tel^mmumcation 
experts should, as a follow up of the regional survey of telecommunications recently made by the 
ITU and ECAFE, be requested to investigate the specific requirements of the mass media. 

Ill . The team of experts should also study the appUcation of new techniques in i»ws trans- 

mission, such as facsimUe and other methods developed for the high sj«ed transn^ssion of 
ideographs. In addition, it should study the possibility of utilization within the i^^ on of^eqpiip- 
ment which is outdated in more developed countries but is still suitable for countries in South 
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112. The development of telecommunication facilities in the region should proceed in the 
following order of priority: 



(a) National communication services; 

(b) Facilities for communication between the countries 
of the region; and 

(c) International telecommunication facilities. 

113. In this development programme, emphasis should be placed on radio communication, 
particularly v.h.f. and microwave links. 

114. In the development of radio communications, governments should be urged to make the 
moi orderly and effective use of the frequencies available to them. 
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PART III 



RADIO BROADCASTING, FILM AND TELEVISION 

115. Agreement on a constructive programme for radio broadcasting, film and television was 
made possible by the importance which participants attached to the solution of common proUems. 
They approached the meeting sharing the belief that the techniques of radio, film and television 
are not merely additional publicity methods available to governmental agencies, but are in them- 
selves integral elements in the process of government and development. They have in fact sub- 
stantive rbles to play in the educational, scientific, social and economic development programmes 
of coimtries in the South East Asian region. There was also a profound belief that these mass 
media had an important part to play in the programmes of individual countries when they 
approached questions of joint planning ond co-operation with other countries of South East Asia. 

116. A study of the problems inhibiting development of these media in South East Asia 
revealed that most difficulties were shared equally hy all the countries concerned, and ^t they 
were concentrated in the areas of (a) training of personnel, (b) shortage of equipment and 
materials, (c) shortage of laboratory faciUties and (d) lack of a readily available technique of 
exchange of information, personnel and programmes. 

117. The meeting concentrated attention on these areas of principal difficulty and in this report 
offers methods for their solution. 

118. The consensus of the meeting was that any solution to a problem of one mediiun should 
a^Tw to be applicable to all media, and this aspect should be constantly kept in mind as attempts 
were made to develop individual solutions. Where technicians are transferable from one medium 
to another (as for example in film and television) a training scheme in one medium could equally 

serve the other. 

119. Co-operation between country and country, and between medium and medium, seems to be 
the key to development of radio, film and television in the region. 

120. It was clear that the adequate and necessary development of information media in the 
region would also call for substantial capital investment, particularly in the manufacture of 
materials (such as raw stock for example) and equipment. Governments should encourage and 
facilitate investment in such industries. 



A. RADIO BROADCASTING 



I. GENERAL DISCUSSION 

121. All the countries of the region maintain radio transmissions for broadcasting, and nearly 
all have short wave facilities. Three countries already have set up transmitters for ultra high 
frequency transmissions. In most cases, radio broadcasting is government- operated; in several 
countries, however, there is a parallel system of commercial radio, either independently 
operated, or controlled by the government. Six coimtries in the region impose licence fees for 
the use of radio receivers. Throughout the region, the numbers of receivers range from 0.9 
per thousand population, to 158 per thousand, the average number of receivers for the region as 
a whole is 22.6 per thousand persons, or a total of about 37 million sets. 

122. This average figure is well below the Unesco minimum average of five sets per hundred 
persons, and the meeting felt that every effort should be made to raise it. A desirable target, 
the meeting believed, is that of one set per five persons, or approximately one set per family. 
Participants thought that it might reasonably be expected that the Unesco minimum would be 
achieved within the next few years, and the higher average within 15 years. Taking as a basis &e 
United Nations forecast of population in Asia, there i^ould be about 90 miWon sets for a population 
of 1,785 million by 1965, and 442 million sets for a population of 2,210 millions by 1975. 
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123. The meeting felt that, with the exception of Japan, conditions in all the countries being 
considered were somewhat simUar, and that it was therefore possible to deal with many of their 
problems jointly. Politically, most of them have become independent in recent years, and are at 
present engaged in establishing democratic forms of government . Economically, they are 
underdeveloped. Socially, they are multi-racial in character and lack complete national and 
cultural cohesion. Their multiplicity of languages presents its own problems. Culturally, 
however, they have a rich spiritual inheritance from ancient civilisations, and may not be 
considered to be struggling for the first time with self-expression in modem ways. 

124. The meeting was of the opinion that in contrast to Western countries, Asian countries do 
not need merely two or three separate channels catering for different tastes, bvl separate 
services basically different in character and complexion, addressed to different listening groups. 
This results in a paradoxical situation. One service must be addressed to a town~dwelling 
minority of the population, which actually consists of the majority of owners of receivers. 

Another service must be devoted to a country- dwelling majority, vdio not only must be provided 
with programmes, but with facilities to listen to them. 

125. The meeting was deeply conscious of the fact that radio is truly a medium of mass 
communication, so powerful that some of its implications are almost frightening. While radio 
can be one of the most powerful instruments for «ie spread of knowledge and the liberation of the 
human mind, it can be used equally effectively for the enslavement of the mind. In a world where 
public opinion has come to have a greater and greater influence in international affairs, radio is 
a political force of great magnitude. The dangers of its misuse may be easily envisaged. The 
meeting was therefore of the opinion that radio broadcasting should be used in the interests of 
society to promote economic and social progress as well as knowledge, friendship and under- 
standing between the peoples of the world. 

Provision of low-cost receivers; 

126. The meeting discussed many points which, It considered, have a bearing on the rapid 
development of radio broadcasting in Soutti East Asia, and made several concrete suggestions for 
bringing this about. It was felt that although mutdi could be done to Improve transmissions and 
services, possibly the most Important facet of the problem lay with the listener. There was 
considerable discussion regarding measures to make receivers more widely available, parti- 
cularly in rural aroas, where requiirements, especially for the dissemination of news, cannot be 
satisfactorily met under present conditions. The meeting was unanimous in the belief that 
governments, either through their own resources or with international aid, must obtain a large 
number of sets, especially suited to community listening, and battery operated where el ectr icity 
is not available, to be supplied to country areas. They should also run a servicing department to 
maintain them. However, the meeting felt it should be impressed on governments that lack of 
electricity is a great barrier to the dissemination of information. 

127. Participants were told of a TJnesco plan which was being studied by the ITU for the 
production of receivers costing $4 to $5. They suggested that Unesco be asked to look into the 
possibility of the manufacture of low-priced receivers, powered by kerosene lamps, for use in 
remote rural areas. 

128. It Was pointed out that one of the greatest obstacles to the provision of cheap receivers 
lay In the high tariffs levied by some governments. The meeting suggested that governments be 
urged to follow the example of the Federation of Malaya in waiving import duties on low-cost 
receivers and spare parts. It was, however, pointed out that the setting up of factories on a 
national basis, where possible, would facilitate cheap and easy repair. The meeting wished to 
bring to the attention of governments its conviction that transistor sets could solve many of the 
problems of providing adequate receprtion to rural populations. Manufacturers were urged to 
consider the designing of more powerful transistor receivers for classroom use. 

Assignment of frequencies; 

129. The meeting was concerned with the considerable overlapping of frequencies used by 
countries of the region. It was suggested that a regional seminar be held to discuss the technical 
plann ing of broadcasting systems on a national basis. It was also suggested that national planning 
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groups should not ignore the possibiUties of the introduction of “°**^^**®" 

on VHF, since this may be a solution to future problems. Countries of the region sho 
encouraged to participate more fully in the work of the ITU* s Intema^nal 
Committee, so as to make their special technical problems knojra. 

regional meeting should be convened to discuss the improvement of broadcasting frequency and 
assignment plans, as well as problems of intentional interference. 

Audience research; 

130. Considerable interest was displayed in audience resear^. ^1*^^ ^ Unesc^fould 

considered that this was a matter for individual governments, the meeting felt that Unesco could 

give considerable help to governments by providing technical Imowledge of 
Participants from technicaUy advanced countries offered help in this matter from their 

respective radio organizations. 

Expert surveys; 

131 . The meeting spent considerable time discussing the aid that may ^come available under 
a development programme resulting from the conference. It was felt ^t any aid from 
national ^sources should be given to countries of the region ^ 

wa^rtressed that in any assessment of needs, due consideration should be given totoeir nattonal 
characteristics, their way of Ufe and culture and their geographic^ disposition. The ™®f*^ 
tinted out that some countries have vast distances with small scattered 

have large population centres. It would be profitable to take into consideration the experience of 
technicaUy more developed countries with similar conditions, and advice in this respect should 

be asked of them. 



Standards of Programmes ; 

132 . The meeting discussed at length the possibiUty of ^"^“ducing comme^^^ 
the region; there was considerable divergence of opinion. Some paittcipants 

that with wen educated and sophisticated audiences, commwci^ ediCc^ 

felt that with most audiences in the region, it might lower standards of taste Md e<tacation. They 

beUeved that radio must not be considered merely as a method 

raising revenue. A powerful agency of a developing State, they thought, stould not be *«™®d 
an instrument used for commercial gain alone. They urged that governments take note of this 

danger and guard against it. 

133. Other participcints took the view that the air waves belong to the P"^^® ®"**^^*' J^.®JJ® 
broadcasting is on a commercial basis, broadcasters, must, as a pubUc trust, m^^M^ 
standards of information, education and entertainment. They noted, however, that ^th the 
economic gro^ of the region, more commercial enterprises wUl emerge to support Mmnmrcial 
broadMSttag Cnd urged governments to take these factors into account in Ucensing or otherwise 
regulating commercial broadcasting. 

134. The meeUng as a iiihole leM that countries of the region should set up some kind of radio 
broadcasting code, taking into consideration: 



(a) Advancement of education and culture; 

(b) Acceptability of programme material; 

(c) ResponsibUity towards dilldren; 

(d) Decency and decorum in production; 

(e) Community responsibility; 

(f) Treatment of news and public events; 



(g) Controversial public issues. 
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Training; 



135. In considering the need for training, both of technicians and broadcasting personnel, the 
meeting felt that training programmes for the region must include national experience as well as 
experience in other countries. The meeting considered that each country should eventually have 
its own training centre, but that at present those countries which have national training centres 
should make them available to less fortunate countries. It was acknowledged that, in many cases, 
only lack of extra equipment prevented existing national training facilities being used on a regionsd 
basis. Although it was stressed that training should be carried out in an environment similar to 
that in which it was to be applied, the meeting suggested that countries should take advantage of 
training facilities existing outside the region in technically more developed countries. 

Requirements of rural listeners; 

136. The meeting was of the opinion that while great importance should be attached to the 
provision of facilities for listening, particularly among rural populations, much of the effect of 
this could be lost if listeners were not given some incentive to take advantage of the services 
provided. The experimental Farm Forums, set up in India with the co-operation of Unesco, were 
discussed. The meeting came to the conclusion that such forums are a very valuable means of 
maintaining contacts with miral listeners and of ascertaining what programmes were suited to 
their needs and therefore useful to them. The meeting believed that this line of development 
should be Intensively pursued in the region. 

Exchange of programme materials ; 

137. The meeting stressed the need for much more collaboration and exchange of programme 
material between the national broadcasting organizations of the region. It believed that such 
exchanges not only promote better understanding and mutual appreciation of other cultures and 
ideologies, but that they also combat prejudice, ignorance and niisunderstanding. Apart from 
programmes specially prepared for broadcast in other countries, countries might also supply 
materials of programmes on request. Although English and French are sufficiently widely spoken 
throu^out the region to constitute workable international languages and programmes in them are 
easily exchangeable, it might also be possible to exchange programmes originally prepared in 
other languages. Spoken word items, features and plays might be accompanied by scripts, with 
permission to use them in translation, free of royalties. 

138. Another method of exchange might be the pooling of resources two or more countries to 
produce c omm on programmes. Mutual exchange of programme staff for training would be also 
beneficial. The meeting was told how United Nations Radio had recently organized a tour through 
the region of a team of broadcasters from regional countries, in an effort to increase knowledge 
of the basic economic and social problems of South East Asia and to promote the feeling of 
regional "belonging" . The meeting praised the initiative of UN Radio, and asked that further 
tours should be arranged. It also noted that the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies were 
continually supplying programme material, and suggested that governments be urged to make 
maximum use of it. 

News services for radio broadcasting; 

139. The meeting considered the question of news services for radio broadcasting. In addition 
to the conclusions referred to in Part 11, the meeting felt that a great deal could be done through 
regular monitoring by Asian countries of each other' s radio news bulletins. 

140. The meeting suggested that Unesco could take the initiative in furthering this process by 
encouraging countries to make regional arrangements for the beaming of daily national bulletins 
to each other. It was felt that the adoption of a system whereby each national radio news service 
would collect its own home news, similar to that of the Australian Broadcasting Commission, 
would facilitate news monitoring and make national daily bulletins more authentic. The meeting 
believed that by these means it would be possible to maintain a daily news bulletin containing 
all the important news in the region. This bulletin might also be broadcast through United 
Nations Radio. The meeting was of the opinion that, though there is a basic unity in the approach 
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of South East Asian countries to news presentation, national policies are strongly reflected in the 
news broadcasts of each country. It decided, therefore, that the adoption of a universal code of 
ethics would be valuable. 

Wired broadcasts; 

141. The meeting discussed the use of wired broadcasts. It felt that this method of dissemina-* 
tiop has its place, particularly in urban areas where the programmes of two or more local 
channels are available for rediffusion. 

Communication rates for radio reports ; 

142. With regard to costs of transmitting press messages, the meeting was of the opinion that 
In many countries the " press collect" system of transmission for use of radio news reporters 
could be introduced or improved. It suggested that broadcasting organizations could provide bona 
fide reporters with some kind of identification which would enable them to take advantage of 
reduced rates. 

n. PROPOSALS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF RADIO BROADCASTING 

143. The following proposals are grouped according to possibilities of (A) immediate action 
and (B) longHerm development. 

A. IMMEDIATE ACTION 

144. Unesco should be asked to conduct expert surveys to assess the needs of individual 
countries in the region, bearing in mind the Unesco formula of five receiving sets per 100 of 
population, and taking the above considerations into account. This assessment diould be used as 
a basis for the distribution of any aid from outside sources for radio development. 

145. Gtovemments should encourage the setting up of Farm Forums, like those successfully 
carried out in India with Unesco* s co-operation. Unesco should be asked to co-operate fully 
in this effort. 

146. Unesco should be asked to ensure the widest possible dissemination, among information 
enterprises and professional associations in the region, of the draft International Code of Ethics 
for Information Personnel vMch was drawn up under the auspices of the United Nations. Informa- 
tion enterprises and professional associations should be urged to consider whether this code of 
ethics would serve as a suitable standard of professional conduct for all persons in the region of 
South East Asia who are engaged in gathering, transmitting, disseminating and commenting on 
news and information. 

147. The atudy on low-cost receivers already undertaken by the ITU in collaboration vdth Unesco 
should be actively pursued with a view to providing governments with one, or perhaps two, 
standard designs in the near future. 

B, LONG-TERM DEVELOPMENT 

148. ECAFE should be asked to assess the possibility and feasibility of establishing economic 
receiver manufactuzdng Industries in the countries of the region. 

149. Within the framework of the ITU, there should be set up a South East Asian regional body, 
with headquarters in the region, and wife facilities for frequent meetings and consultations. 

150. Existing bilateral arrangements for the training of radio personnel should be encouraged 
and expanded. 

151. National radio organizations should take steps to promote greater exchange of programme 
material, and explore the possibilities of setting up a South East Asia Programme Exchange 
Centre, as a central clearing house for regional material, through their own resources if feasible. 
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B. FILM 






I. GENERAL DISCUSSION 

1 52 . The meeting reviewed the many problems facing the development of a comprehensive 
film programme in South East Asian countries in the belief that their solution was essential to the 
furtherance of a purposeful use of films as one of the most effective means of mass communication. 
It was appreciated that film now plays an important substantive part in national programmes for 
social and economic development in each country. The meeting considered that the success of 
these various programmes will depend in great measure on a wide imderstanding of their mms 

and progress and that film, in combination with radio and television, has an important and 
significant part to play in this greater educational process. 

153. It was appreciated that film has not only a national interest to serve but that, toough toe 

exchange of films by the South East Asian countries, a sense of community in the region *»e 

achieved. With this background in mind the meeting reviewed the present situation, considered 
emerging problems and proposed various courses of action for their solution. 

154. The meeting considered that it should confine its attention to films of the documentary, 
educational, scientific, cultural and newsreel type, children' s films and classroom films. 

155 There are already film production units in almost all the countries of the region. Most of 
them are governmental units and their programmes are designed to promote greater knowledge of 
developments taking place in the region and throughout the world. These units are now opewting 
at various stages of development. Some are comparatively young and produce few fibns. Others 
have reached a more advanced stage of development, but still require improvement and expansion, 
both in quality of production and volume . 

156. AU units wish to develop and achieve better quaUty and greater volume. One of Arst 
convictions to emerge from the meeting, was a realization of the lack of knowledge abo^ toe work 
being done in toe various countries of toe region. While some units had been forging ahead, 
attempting to solve their problems, information of their neighbours' efforts had failed to reach 

them. 



157. From this situation emerged toe first theme for discussion - toe desire to promote to each 
country a more profound knowledge of what was going on to toe entire region. To ^s end toe 
meeting discussed toe possibility of estabUshtog a clearing house which would be toe repository of 
information on stages of development to each country. 



158. The second main problem concerned the distribution of films. It was through 

the entire region there is a shortage of projection equipment for toe physical distribution of films. 
In addition,, there is virtually no interchange of films between toe countries already producing and 
distributing within their own boundaries. It was therefore felt that steps should be taken to secure 
more intensive distribution within each country and toe interchange of films between countries. A 
joint or co-operative scheme of distribution for toe region was therefore envisaged. 

159. A major problem affecting aU countries was toe training of technical and creative 

personnel. Some countries had so far achieved development by local experimentation, by sending 
personnel abroad for experience with more developed units, or for more formal training to 
teaching centres, and by inviting experts to come and teach or participate to nationi^ production. 
These activities could be put on a more economical and more effective basis by joint or co- 
operative action to intensify present methods, or by founding a regional training centre. 

160. It was stated early to the discussion that, although the total volume of production to ^ 
region was comparatively small, there was already dupUcatlon on important basic topiw. T!he 
meeting felt that some element of planning to avoid dupUcation and give a sense of direction to 
production should be introduced. 
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161 . A major problem in the region is the " raw stock short^Se’’ , due ^ 

hard currency. The difficulty was in some cases aggravated by import regulations and high 
tariff duties. ^It was consequently suggested that the raw stock situation should be reviewed on a 
regional, basis and means for its alleviation proposed. 

162. The meeting noted with appreciation that a number of countries had made v^uable 
contributions to the development of the existing film units ^the 

personnel and by giving assistance in training personnel. The meetog hoped toat t^^ of 
assistance would be continued and augmented to include teaching materials such as books, t 
Lit S“these activities, based on the concept of apprenticeship and close association 
ex^riLced technicians, were of great value and that, ^f^ fte 

was advanced, all possibiUties of co-operating on actual production should be ftiUy exploited. 

163 The meeting also noted that the United Nations scheme to produce three Asim fUms for 
A.i; by the .sslrtance of eome United Natl«.. and 

Objective of regional co-operation and close association among existing certres. TMs ^vity 
would probably involve mutual effort the following government^ f^ 

PakistL, IndL, Burma, PhiUppines, JTapan, Republic 

and Ceylon, with the co-operation of the Governments of Thailand and Cambodia, 
n. PROPOSALS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF FILM 

164. The meeting noted adth pleasure that. In addition to Intemattonal idd 

amiable, sever^ountries with more developed resources have offered their active help In 

development of the proposed schemes. 

165. The following proposals were advanced by the meeting, those requiring immediate action 
being recapitulated at the end of this section. 

Information clearing house ; 

1 66 A co-ooerative regional film information clearing house, whose main 
co^e Infom^on regartog all relevant types ftos available, 

in the area, should be created. This would virtually result in a JoM Soi^ Eari ^ia^iJm 
cataloffne It was appreciated that a record of past production, useful as it would 1^, vroitid n<rt 
entirely meet the needs of producers v#io wish to avoid duplication in production. It was therefore 
;:o^td toft Z riear,^ house should also assume the task of collating 

filinproduction, as well as on films proposed to be made in each country of toe region, and on 
film distribution and utilization techniques. 

Rsiyinnal distribution Scheme ; 

167. A co-operattve regional office to secure the exchange rf ftos and 

toe various Kories shoSd be eslabUehed. This office would not neces^y ^ a ^ 

ri 4 . 4 «. 4 Ki,Mnn with rerional distribution equipment and machinery of its own. Exchanged 

S^s aipSeS that, in view of toe "language barrier" , local 

exchanged films would need to be made. The meeting therefore proposed ^® 

distribution office should attempt to secure the production of language versions, either 

(a) By developing a new unit to prepare local languages versions or 

(b) By organizing existing facilities into a co-operative pattern to this end. 

Training centre ; 

168. The problem of training should be approadied on two levels. 
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(a) Maximum use diould be made of the exchange of personnel by film units. Full 

advantage of any feUowshlps or expert scheme ^ch ™nld enable members 

to travel to secure training, or to attach Him technicians tem^rarlly to the 

^“SS^^tetoLlpthem develop their production. The further development of such 
fellow shi ps and expert schemes ^ould be encouraged. 

(b) A regional training centre for the training of documentary film ted^ci^s and ^ ^ 
personnel should^ estabUdied in the region. Provision should also be made for toe training 
^propriate categories of television personnel in planning and operatmg such a centr . 

F«Tna and television programmes for children: 

1 fiq Considering toe great need for films and television programmes for children, toe mee^ 

called for greater efforts from producers in toe region to meet tMs growing ® 

«imo rtf the highest oossible qualily. In this connexion it noted with appreciation toe iMtiai 
S^rts i^deTttl hS^ttSceutre of Films for Children recen^ estabUshed to ^b«1s on 
tte ^native rfUnesoo, and caUed attentton to toe necessity of creating more national co 
operating committees to further activities in this field. 

Enuioment and raw stock: 

170 A review of toe raw stock shortage and the lack of equipment <to«to'^^ _ 

sILd ^ ^SLSen with a view to drawing toe attention of toe ^ ^ '*** 

that toe ahortaee combined with fiscal and Customs regulations, was a limiti^ j „ 

^,^<^^^en^ry film making, and consequentty to toe and f^« efccatlon 

of toe people of toe region. The review should also take into account toe Rowing 
televii^^in countries where it is developing or its introduction is planned. 

Twtgrnational assistance; 

1 71 Noting toe very satisffactory results of toe assistance given by Unesco to Camlwdia and 
M»esrS.e meS «colneSed that tola tjq* of activity be continued and augmented. 

Rgb friftnal and international co- operation: 

172 . Professional film and television organizations should consider ^®^“® 
operation with toe International Film and Television Council recently estabUtoed on toe 

initiative of Unesco. 



PROPOSALS FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 

171 ThP meeting was aware of the time which must necessarily transpire beftme above 

Srdet“trg^rre«=^^^ 

Asia. These are set forth below. 

1 74 It was clear at toe meeting, where many government film o.fficials met each other for toe 
« cif ♦*T«p that there is little exchange of information between the film-producing agencies 

sup^y toformation regavdiug films 

OTailable for dlstributton, and concerning present and future production. 

175 The meeting recommended that, pending the estobUshment of a tralnli^ centrt 

ritirin'mS'ad-fl^ - tm addifiSfal 
impetus to training toe provision of more experts to film units m toe region. 
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176. To promote a wider exchange of films within the region, Unesco was requeued to 
encourage the making of local language versions by the film units of the region, of films ma e 

by other imits. 

177. In view of the limited laboratory faciUties in the region, and to obviate the time-consuming 
method of sending films out of the region to be processed, Unesco was requested to urge some 
existing units to make available their laboratory facilities to imits which lack compara e 
facilities. 

178. Conscious of the benefit ishich parttcipants had derived from an opportunl» to meet 
together, the meeting requested Unesco to consider the c^g of an an^ me^ of re^esente 
Utcs of film units in and adjacent to South East Asia and that appropriate experts in allied 

fields be asked to attend. 



C. TELEVISION 



I. GENERAL DISCUSSION 

179. The meeting considered that television had such sociological import^ce md 
impact that it was an entirely necessary medium for disseminating information and instruction 

both to city and rural audiences. 

180. Therefore, it should not be regarded as a luxury but rather as an essenti^ means of mass 

communication in its most effective form, particularly in view of the urgert ° . 

develo^ent facing countries in this region - development that could only be sustained on a soUd 

base of education. 

181 Experience had shown that powerful social forces can sometimes compel the intro^ctton 
of televis^ befc^^^^^^ can be said to be economically ready for it. The meet^ toerefore 

recoSize television in their overall economic and telecommunications 
plMS to order to be prepared for the extraordinary rapidity with which the medium can develop. 

182. The meeting emphasized that immediate action in long-term planning.had become urgent 
at this stage in tltiis area. 

183. Television broadcasting is already in various stages of developmeirt in India, Ira n, Ja ^ ^ . 
^pubUc of Korea, PhlUppines and Thailand. There is also a wired television ser^ce oi^r^ 
in Sing Kong. It is known that a number of countries in fills area we COTSider^ the ^ita^n 
S television; but vital talormatlon on aims, resources and needs is lacki^ and must be 

WlS Xmiion secured as a result of a proper survey of the ^ea elevlslon I^«^ 
develop in an orderly and emcient manner lor the ultimate tonrflt of the area. Without fills 
planning, it is likely to fail to achieve the desired objectives. 

184. To ensure that television receives adequate support and sufficient 
^v;rJents considering setting up television should be prepared 

of freouencies. capital Investment (direct or indirect via tax exemptions or other initial 

^^ms iSd foreign exchange regulations whidi facilitate the ‘'^T^ati^^rf »ce»s^ 
equlAent, and through the estabUshment of producttra or ass^bly plarts fo r feceiv^ e.^ To 
iustifv the national effort, educational objectives must have a key place in ^ planning 
iperartion. But to be successful and true to audience desires, there must also be a considerable 

proportion of entertainment progranomes. 

185 Whether television is to be operated for commercial purposes is a question to be decked 
in each country. But even when stations are privately owned and 

continue to exploit pubUcly owned broadcast frequencies and must also render educati nal 
cultural services. 
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186. The meeting noted the willingness of a number of participating countries, where television 
is well advanced, to render assistance in developing the medium in this area at the appropriate 
times and stages. 

187. To sum up, the meeting recommended that, in view of the high entertainment attraction in 
television proper emphasis should be placed on initial planning on news, information and 
pHiieatinnal programmes to provide maxi Twiim co mm u n ity service. 

n. PROPOSALS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TELEVISION 

188. Television being so new a medium in this area, no attempt has been made to divide the 
proposals rigidly into immediate and long-term ones. A number of them could well overlap or 
be implemented simultaneously. 

Survey ; 

189. In view of the inadequacy of information currently available in this field, the meeting 
considered that, as an essential first step, a detailed survey should be undertaken immediately 
to analyse the problems, experiences and future possibilities of developing television in the 
countries of South East Asia. The survey should also make reconunendations as to how existing 
film resources might materially assist new television services. 

190. The analysis would need to be carried out by a team (led, if possible, by an economist) of 
at least three professionals, in the field of television engineering, xnanagement and progranuning, 
with particular reference to its use for educational purposes, aiid with knowledge about the 
problems and tasks of programming in technically less developed countries. 

191. The responsi bi lity for this survey seems appropriate for an international organization such 
as Unesco. This organization lAould provide the machinery to enable countries of the region to 
invite surveys by tiie team. 

192. As this report is to be presented to the Economic and Social Council in the spring of 1961, 
it seems unlikely that the Council would be able to take any action until autumn of that year at the 
earliest. The meeUng feared that this may prove too late. It therefore urged Unesco to explore 
the possibility of finding funds for this urgently needed survey, as soon as possible, under the 
Expanded Progranune of Technical Assistance or from other appropriate sources. A number of 
countries participating in the meeting indicated that they would welcome such a survey at the 
earliest possible date. 

193* The meeting reconunended that, after the publication of the above-mentioned report and 
its stu(ty by Member States in relation to their progress or planning in the field of television, an 
international meeting should be organized by Unesco to discuss and chart a plan for the develop- 
ment of television and its use, particularly in the field of education and information in the 
countries of the region. 

PoHiriblg phasing of development : 

194. In those countries which may be planning television, the meeting advised three phases of 
development which could overlap or continue side by side. 

Phase 1 

195. Sending of senior engineering, progr ammin g and management staff 
for training in advanced countries. 

196. Simultaneously, experimental television stations should be established in 
countries with the necessary resources. These stations would operate over 
limited service areas. The stations could also be of service to other 
countries in the region through the testing of transmission, studio and 
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receiving equipment, the development of progra mmi ng and ireception 
patterns suited to the communities being served and the study of viewer 
habits. The station should provide training (by experts made available 
by technically advanced countries) for technicians and programme staff 
nationally and, at a later stage, might accept fellows from the region for 
training. 

197. In the opinion of tiie meeting, the minimum requirements for an experimental 
station would be: one studio, two camera chains, two telecine chains, slide 
and 16 mm. projection equipment. 

198. There should be specific planning for the manufacture or assembly of receivers 
so that production or assembly plants may go into operation at the end of idiase 1 . 

199. Plans should be made for the provision and development of telecommunication 
facilities on the national level, bearing in mind the eventual requirements of 
relay stations and, vdiere the area justifies it, provincial origihating stations. 
Though such stations may not be established until a much later stage , the 
planning and/or construction of relay networks is essential to make it possible 
to cover wide regions of a country. This is important not merely for the sake 

of serving these jregions; unless individual studios can amortize their production 
through service to large territories, it will not be possible to justify the expense. 
Nor will it be possible to build up a large audience wfaidi leads to mass sales, 
i.e. reduced cost of receivers. Preferably, the relay programmes should be 
coupled with the establishment of a telecommunications network also serving 
other purposes, so that costs are reduced. Television must be an integral 
part of all for the development of teleconununiCations in the region. 

In any case, all estimates must include provision for wide dissemination of 
programmes, otherwise initial efforts are bound to be still“born. Frequently, 
the alternative may be posed: should initial emphasis be placed on developing 
individual stations or should the network be built up first? 

200. The meeting considered that the provision for a network in any planning was a 
sounder and more realistic long-term proposition, both economically and in 
the interests of the country' s overall telecommunication development. 

Phase 2 



201 . This phase involves the establishment of a full public television broadcasting 

service, providing important national areas with entertainment and educational 
and informational programmes. In the opinion of the meeting, such a station 
atimiifi have two to three studios, a film unit, a mobile unit, 10 to 15 camera 
chains (including film, remote and spare units). In addition, plans should 
provide for kinescope or video-tape. The station should work to a reception 
target set by the survey team, with particular emphasis on community viewing. 
In estimating the cost of such a station, it will be important to note both 
installation and operating costs; the latter will be quite different from those 
of stations in technically developed coimtries. Personnel costs are likely to 
be lower, equipment costs hi^er. 

Phase 3 



202. This phase would provide for full coverage of the national territory by relay 
and originating stations as required. By this time progress should also 
have been made on international links. 

203. Aid from technically advanced countries and international organizations could, 
in the opinion of the meeting, be most usefUUy engaged prior to and during 
Phase 1 in the form of training and expert supervision. This recommendation 
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did not, however, preclude bilateral or multilateral aid during Phases 2 and 3, 
particularly in the form of fellowships for advanced refresher courses, etc. 

Training; 

204. The meeting recognized that, in the region, training was required at two main levels: 

(a) Training of senior engineers, programme staff and management 
personnel in technically advanced countries. 

(b) Training of technicians, junior programme and management staff 
locally or regionally. 

205. With regard to (a), this could best be achieved through fellowship programmes either 
governmental, bilateral or international. These programmes should provide for basic training 
in one country, followed by visitorships to other technically advanced countries as well as 
countries in areas where television is in varying stages of development. 

206. With regard to (b), such training could be achieved as described below: 

207. Training and practical experience in the type of experimental station envisaged in Phase 1 
(paragraph 196). Such training would be imparted both by local personnel and by experts from 
technically advanced countries in South East Asia or elsewhere. Fellowships for such training 
should be given to enable countries in the planning stage to send personnel for training to an 
operating experimental station. 

208. Training at regional centres. A number of coxmtries in this region seemed sufficiently 
advanced to provide the necessary facilities for the establishment of such centres with expert 
lecturers from the technicaUy advanced countries which have already made offers of assistance 
in this respect. The centres shoald offer training in engineering, programme techniques, 
management and educational television, including utilization training with particular emphasis on 
community viewing. The possibiUty of setting up research departments in such centres should be 
envisaged in the initial planning. The survey team mentioned under paragraph 189 should 
recommend the most suitable locations for such centres. 

209. The establlEAunent of regional centres may take some time. While they were being 
esta bl i sh ed, the meeting considered that useful advance work could <be done by setting up 
temporary regional workshops at the invitation of countries who could make facilities and 
organizational machinery available. Participating countries should contribute to the cost and the 
host country would invite lecturers offered internationally or under the aid programmes of other 
countries. 

210. Familiarization with television techniques should not be neglected at the senior student 
level. Closed circuit television provides admirable opportunities at comparatively low cost for 
achieving this. Universities, communications schools, vocational and teacher training centres 
could in this way encourage potential recruits to television. Foundations, national and inter- 
national organizations could well provide aid in this respect. 

211. The meeting considered that the training of television journalists could be undertaken in 
the regional workshops and the regional centres (see Part IV, paragraph 236). 

Tiir»hninal standards, frequency allocation and channel planning: 

212. The meeting recommended that the ITU be requested, through member governments and 
Unesco, to prepare a report as soon as possible on technical standards, frequency allocations 
and the availability of television channels in the area, with a view to ensuring careful national and 
international planning and avoiding of Interference. This report should make recommendations 
with regard to (a) better utilization of existing allocations, the possible use of offset carrier, 
vertical polarization and other advanced techniques, and (b) the extent to which cordon technical 
standards (number of lines, frames per second, etc. ) could be achieved in the region. The report 
should be placed before an intergovernmental telecommunications conference called by ITU on 
television channel planning. 




213. This same conference should consider ways and means to improve co-operation within the 
region in the field of microwave and other telecommunication links with a 'view to the eventual 
exchange of live programmes between the countries. 

Audience research; 

214. Most countries in this area needed training in radio audience research. As the same 
techniques of research also apply to television viewer research, progress made in radio audience 
research could provide the base for advancing television viewer research. The mistake made in 
sound radio should not be repeated in television. Audience research should be regarded as an 
integral part of the initial development of any television service. 

Retfional and international co-operation; 

215. The meeting considered that a most important incentive to continued advancement would 
be permanently estabUshed co-operation on a regular basis between countries of the region. 

216. The meeting drew the attention of the professional television and film organizations in the 
region to the possibilities of co-operation outlined in the statement, made at Bangkok, on behalf 
of the International Film and Television Council, recently established on the initiative of Unesco. 

It urged such organizations to study the possibilities of making arrangements for co-operation with 

the Council. 

Aid from more advanced countries or international or ganizations; 

217. The meeting considered that the liberal offers of specialized advice and material aid 
received from several of the technically more advanced countries and that may be available imder 
technical assistance or professional training and other programmes of international organizations 
could be utilized to the best advantage as follows: 

218. Fellowships in the donor countries themselves for the advanced training of (a) engineers, 

(b) programme personnel, (c) educational television specialists, and (d) management. 

21S. The provision of the services of experts to countries setting up experimental stations. 

220. The provision of expert instructors and research workers for national and regional training 
centres, seminars and workshops. 

221. The provision of experts in the setting up of factories and plants for the manufacture or 
assembly of low-cost receivers. 

222. The provision of experts to set up and train audience research teams on a national basis. 

223. The constant supply of technical information on research and developments in the technical 
field through regional centres and direct to television organizations. 

Visual news: 

224. The meeting strongly recommended that any plans for progress in the field of news 
agencies in this region should, from the outset, include the gathering and supply of visual news 
items, such as photographs and news films (see Part II, paragraphs 89-90). 

Community viewing: 

225. In South East Asia, commimity viewing was destined to play an important rOle. Special 
attention must be given to the organization and to the guidance of teleclubs. The meeting 
recommended that such provision should be included in any plans for the introduction of 
television and be taken into accoimt in financial arrangements made. 
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PART IV 



JOURNALISM TRAINING IN ALL MEDIA AND 
MASS COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 

I. GENERAL DISCUSSION 

22S The meeting reviewed the problems of journalism training in the participating countries of 
South East Asia. It took note of the principles laid dovoi at the International Expert Meettag a 
S.MCO Bidders in Paris In 1956. The Bangkok meeting was guided 1^ the opening statement 
in the preamble to the report of the Paris Conference, namely: 

" The welfare of peoples depends upon their decisions, freely and intelligeirtly 
arrived at. The validity of these decisions depends upon the informed opinions 
of the citizens which, in turn, are based upon the accuracy and completeness 
with which the facts and events are made known to them. The adeqimcy of 
this reporting depends upon the under stan^ng, the knowledge, the skill and 
the sense of responsibility of journalists." 

227. The meeting also noted the following statements in this report: 

" There are two basic needs in the training of journalists: one is tec^cal 
training in the arts of communication; the second is as much knowledge as 
possible concerning the subjects with which he deals. 

""Whatever system is found best to meet local circumstances, the two aspects 
of education - technical and general - should be integrated into a curricubm 
that meets the requirements of the profession and recognizes the necessity of 
a certain level of general education. " 

228. A. to the r#le of maverBiUe., further note was taken of the foUowing principles laid down 
at the Paris meeting: 

"In many countries the universities are playing a valuable rfile by providing 
facilities for education and training in journalism; 

Sometimes schools or faculties of joumaUsm are part of the universities 
and in some countries there is a more or less formal connexion 
sdiools of joumaUsm and universities. In any projert 

level of professional education and training in joumaUsm, it is desirable to 
develop co-operation with the universities; 

It is recommended that universities and other educational institutions 
undertake the promotion of research into problems of the press and of other 
media of mass communication. Teachers at schools of ^o"!*** 

wherever possible, combine teaching with research work of this kind. 

229. It was felt that the Paris meeting also dealt in a commendable way with the training of 
teachers for joumaUsm in the foUowing paragraphs of its report: 

" Wide general culture and good professional training are essential in 
joumaUstic life. To ensure that personnel in the mass media jwssess 
these quaUties, those who teach them must be properly educated, 
trained and equipped with the necessary technical knowledge. 

"The development of teaching methods and new experience are of interest 
to aU professional circles. Schools of joumaUsm and otter institutions 
concerned with professional training should make available, upon request 
and on as wide T scale as;possible, the fruits of their experience, research 

results and publications." 
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230 The above-mentioned principles should be taken into account when any nation^ or regional 
is de^sed as S the trailing of joumaUsts, It should be understood that recognition of 
fs a partly on the level of shiU and gener^ 

members of the profession. In this respect, concern was expressed ttat 

have not been able to provide job security to journalism graduates. It was felt tlmt, white efforts 
^ould be made to raise the standard of the systematic tralntag of jou^sts 
efforts should also be stepped up to encourage the mass media enterprises to accept gra 
and to provide financial inducement to retain graduates In the profession. This «an be done 
torm^ ”rtor“soclatt^ and co-operaUon of aU connected with mass communication. 

231 . Appredatlon was expressed of the resolution adopted by Second f 

of National Commissions for Unesco In Asia, held at Manila on 23 January 1960, which '“‘•ee 
toed to^p^t rOte of mass communication in overall national programmes for sconce and 
»clai* ev“«t. tL meeting felt that this recognition of the Importance of mass media would 
also have its bearing upon the position of journalists in society. 

The needs of the countries in the region: 

232 The meeting noted that about half of the countries of Asia represented in this conference 
Sd'no SiUties fb? joumaUsm training of any kind. Nine countries of the region 

™?™”r^^ ^rSn^ to aU four media of prcL, radio, film tmd televtolon. mod of 

tof JSirtom^lmvc yet to develop training faculties In these speeWe fields. There are 

countries having adequate plans for journ^sm trahj^ but fifties was 

how to put those plans fully into action. Considerable expansion of training faemties was 

obviously needed if the information media were to function effectively in the region. 

233 The need for joumaUsm training was strongly emphasized by the fact that only a l^ted 
number rf j“^sti In the various coSntries in the region had received systematic tr^ for 
the profession. The meeting observed that in the coming years, crucial for the mass 

^di would be growing and developing, there would be need for as many trained journaUsts as 

possible. 

234 . In order to achieve this goal, the meeting stressed that the utmost effort ** 

at the national level to estabUsh and develop joumaUsm and that each country shoito decide 

of^^^ most appropriate to meet Its needs. For some countries, mp to 

^bushed ^iln universities; others may prefer ca^shlp 

combined with general education courses); and stlU others may desire a combliratton of tto two. 
miTm ™s. however, agreement that priority should to given to the development of schools for 

joumaUsm . 

235. It was the consensus of the meeting that joumaUsm training had two 
technical While technical skiU was considered essential, it was agreed that a jounm 

«" shS ha« a good g«.eral education with thorough knowledge to his field of s^riaUzatlon. 
The importance of the teaching of profession ethics and social responsibiUty was stressed. 

236. On the problem of curricula for joumaUsm education, U was a^eed broad"*** 

be a uniform curriculum for South East Asia. While agreement could be reached on » 

outline of the training which journalism graduates should receive, it was accepted that detain of 
cUSicula should be left to each country. In the broad outUne of requirements, 
emphasized that joumaUsm students and joumaUsts should be encouraged ^ 

withtechnical problems in the widening field of mass media, including 

would possess fee technical knowledge to enable them to assume professional responsibiUty. 

237. The suspicion frequently prevailing between joumaUsm educators 

was noted. Although many professional workers in various international media stiU J*® 

S Place foXaiSig was in a newspaper office or radio station, fee “J®®?"? 
ac?e£ce o? festitutional training w^ growing. It emjfeasized fee 

experience on fee part of joumaUsm teachers in fee mass media, related to their field of teaching. 
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238 Due a«entloii should be given to the selection and *«> of teachers of joumaUsm, 

tatids respertXesco' s activities may be of valuable additional help.d) 

238. While t^ cent^- 

S iast'iSL region as as ?o^’S."«.‘"«t^ded, 

South East Aslan countries had common problems, such as pri^ mrog ^ v languages 
further noted that although there was no common language In South East Asia, several langu g 

were diared by groups of countries* 
research. 

242 While not ^toimlrini ; the value of feUowshlps for study »Jroad, It 

strt at to re J«^a couAry would make a greater Impact and benefit a larger number 

of people. 

243. The lack of adetwate tr^g 

SrUalbo’Si^rjo'^ur. »d ,^e^ representatives from to 

developed countries expressed their readiness to give such assistance. 

244. Coumrles infte 

=fge“ 

?rg:Sfxftlo”rtoX'^^^^ rrsslst,"a«d 

Communication Research. recenUy estabUShed on the initiative of Unes . 

245. in summary, to lack or Insufficiency of training facilities in to region was due to to 
following causes: 



u^verslty and 

HFSS£“rs“kr 

convened by Unesco at Quito the previous year. 
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(a) Inadequacy of either institutional or on-the-job training, both in 
terms of quantity and quality: 



U. 



(b) Insufficient number of teachers; 

(c) Lack of textbooks suitable for local and national conditions, Ubrary 
xnsitcrisil and training ecjuipment; 

(d) Lack of complete co-operation and understanding between existing 
training institutes and mass media enterprises; 

(e) Insufficient number of fellowships for training of journalism teachers; 

(f ) Lack of financial resources and technical knowledge for the development 
of training institutions in the region; 

(g) Lack of systematic research in mass communication. 

PROPOSALS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF JOURNAUSM 

TRAINING AND MASS COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 



24B The meeting made a strong appeal to all concerned, in each country of 

orgaMzatlons ^ 

below should be expUcitly understood within the context of this statement. 



A. IMMEDIATE ACTION 

241. a. .ho.i-t.rm oblecttves, the meeting reeommended tot Bnesco and tetergovemmental, 
governmental and non-governmental organizations or institutions. 

248 Assist when requested, in the establishment of training BchooTM for 

taJiitutes eonnl^unleailon. «here none exist, and In the ^rther development of 

existing schools. 

meeting of joumaUsm teachers who are participants. 

250. Make available a number of fellowships each year, one for each country in the region, 
for the purpose of attending these teaching seminars. 

251 . Arrange for experts in journ^ism ^^1^^ as a means 

fully upon the growing fund of International experience in this field. 

radio stations, etc. 
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253. Encourage the production of joumaUsm training textbooks in the countries of the region. 

The meeting considered that the difficulty of financing the pubUcatira of jouma^sm 
textbooks to the region made it necessary that international aid be given to 

for this purpose. It was also recommended that Unesco seek to ac^re the cop^i^ • 

published in the more advanced countries, which might be adapted for republication to meet the 

needs of South East Asian countries. 

254. CompUe and publish up-to-date bibUographies in the field of journalism and assirt 
journalism school Ubraries to acquire copies of the most essential ^bUcations and a Idt of 
representative newspapers and other mass communication journals from various parts of the 

world. 

255 Assist in establishing and equipping laboratories and workrfiops in journalism schools 
^dWr mfss communiS^^^ InstUes. Vey should be prodded ^th the essential 
necessary for the production of model newspapers and other information media, as well as a wi 
range of materials needed for demonstration purposes. 

B. LONG-TERM DEVELOPMENT 

256. Aa long-term objectives, the meeting recommended that Unesco and intergovernmental, 
governmental and non-govemmental organizations or institutions: 

257. Organize seminars in South East Asia, both on a national and regional scale, to provide 
triilng for joumaUsm teachers, refresher courses for working joumaUsts and a greater 
exchange of information and experience among professionals in aU the mass media. 

258 In order to carry out the considerable organizational work Involved in su^ a seminar 

m^ht consider estabUshing, in co-operation 

bodies, governments and universities, a smaU secretariat staff operating within J'' 

regional^council, constituted on a broad basis to include aU 

SoSh East Asia, together with an executive committee, might be art up to 8^**® 
speciaUzed secretariat and to advise on the seminar programme. This „ 

aS^ched to a United Nations unit already operating in the region, such as, for example, 
or, alternatively, it might be attached to a university. 

258 Assist, wherever appropriate, in the development of sub-regional centres for advanced 
and m^eaJSi as a mems of pooling resources and experience deatog wito common 
^Wems. The meeting recognized that the heterogeneity 

cable to set up any centre endeavouring to encompass the entire area. ph , . 

that the estabUshment and development of adequate national training schools was the most 
essential task and should be dealt with as a matter of priority. 

260 Provide on as large a scale as possible, fellowships, scholarships, research grmts and 
travel grants in the field of joumaUsm training, including the training of 

“eS Ju^st Priority, however, should be given to joumaUsm 

teachers. 

261 . Encourage Uie maaa media organization, to employ graduate, ot JoumaUam training 
a^l. and to^rticipate In, and help linance, Joumallmn training programme.. 

262. Help In the effort being made by the ma.a media org^zatlon. to provide job aecurlty for 
trained joumaliata and to take account of academic training in joumallam aa a factor in 
estabUshing wage scales. 



77) In this connexion, the meeting noted a statement made by the joumaUsm training expert 

* ^ Som P^Xf tSlt toe university of toe Panjab, Lahore, would be willing to offer it. 

campus as toe site for the proposed secretariat. t 

(2) The expert from Pakistan offered a location at toe University of toe Panjab, Lahore , 
for a research centre. 
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263. Seek as the objectives of journalism training programmes that the individuals trained shall 
have acquired broad general education and thorough training in the field of specialization , as well 
as some knowledge of the technical aspects of the mass media, particularly the new mediira of 
television. Programmes should emphasize the importance of high professional and ethical 
standards in the conduct of work of the trained journalist. 



264. Encourage research particularly in such problems as: 



(a) Techniques : of which an example would be the study of new ways 
of casting and setting type. 

(b) Management : of which an example would be the study of newspaper econo nics. 

in) Effectiveness: of Mdiich an erzample would be the study of how best to use 
the mass media to teach literacy or convey technical information to non- 
literates or people with little education. 

(d) Audiences and readership : in order to find out which groups are listening, 
or what people are reading in the press, and what they think of the service 

they are receiving. 



265. In developing such research facilities , 'ountries in the region could draw on the 
experience and skills of advanced countries thro gh expert missions, training fellowships in 
ad^ced countries and seminars on mass communication. When advanced training in journalisin 
was developed in the area, it diould Include a familiarity with the results and basic techniques of 
mass communication research. 



266. The meeting recommended that all possible sources of financial aid should be dravm on, 
for implementation of the above proposals. It stressed that national resources should firrt M 
utilized. It called upon Unesco, wi^n the framework of its programme, to encourage aM assist 
national plans for joumaUsm training as formulated and develoj^d ^ countries in the rei^n. t 
was felt that governmental and non-governmental agencies, professional organizations, private 
foundations, universities and other institutions should also be approached for technical, financial 
and material assistance. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 

GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES - REPRESENTANTS DES GOUVERNSMENTS 

AFGHANISTAN: Mr. M.K. Roashan, 

Information Officer, 

Information Bureau , 

Royal Af^an Embassy, 

London, 

United Kingdom 



AUSTRALIA: Mr. R.D.B. Mitchell, 

Information Attach^ , 

Australian Embassy, 

Bangkok 

Mr. W.S. Hamilton, 

Comptroller, 

News Service, 

Australian Broadcasting Commission 



Mr. S.G. Hawes, 
Department of Interior, 
Producer- in- Chief , 
Film Division 



Advisers : 

Mr. Charles Moses, 

Australian Broadcasting Commission, 

Sydney 

Mr» JohTi Douglas, 

Australian Broadcasting Commission, 

^dney 

BURMA: U. ZawWin, 

Burmese Embassy, 

132 Sathom Road, 

Bangkok 

CAMBODIA: Son Altesse le Prince Norodom Monissara, 

Conseiller A I'Ambassade Royale du 

Cambodge A Bangkok, President 

M. Thenn-Tioeuan, 

Inspecteur Territorial 

M. I soup Ghanty, 

Directeur, Agence Kmere de Presse 

(TT The following countries, members or associate members of Unesco participating in the 
work of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, were invited to send ^ 
representatives: Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China (Republic of), 
France, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Korea (Republic of), Laos, Malaya (Federation of), 
Nepal, Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, USSR, United 
Kingdom, U. S. A. , Viet- Nam (Republic of), Singapore/British Borneo Group. 
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CAMBODIA: (contd. ) 



CfflNA (Republic of): 



FEDERATION OF MALAYA: 



FRANCE- 



INDIA: 



INDONESIA: 



JAPAN: 



Adviser : 

M. Christian Baugey, 

Unesco Mission, 

B.P. 370, 

Phnom- Penh 

Mr. Eugene H.C. Wang, 

Chinese Information Office, 

New Road , 

Bangkok 

Mr. James C. Chen, 

Chinese Embassy, 

Bangkok 

Mr. Kheng Law Ow, 

Malayan Film Unit, 

Kuala Lumpur 

Mr. Chew Kam Pok, 

Telecommunication Department, 

Kuala Lumpiir 

M. F. Terrou, 

Conseiller juridique du Ministre de 1' Information et 
Directeur de I'Institut de Presse de I'Universltfe de Paris 

M. Baude, 

French Embassy, 

Bangkok 

M. Pierre- Jean L€vfeque, 

Technicien de I'Agence France- Presse, 

Paris 

M. Yves Causse, 

Agence France- Presse, 

85 Robinson Road, 

Singapore 

Mr. Nirmal J. Singh, 

Embassy of India, 

Bangkok 

Mr . Soemamo- Sosrohard jono , 

Indonesian Embassy, 

50 A, Chanahyapuri, 

New Deiiii 

Mr. Aly A. Alatas, 

Indonesian Embassy, 

Bangkok 

Mr. K. Akatani, 

Secretary, 

Japanese Embassy, 

Bangkok 
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JAPAN: (contd. ) 



LAOS: 

NETHERLANDS: 
NEW ZEALAND: 



NORTH BORNEO: 
PAKISTAN: 

PHIUPPINES: 



SINGAPORE: 

THAILAND: 



Mr .' T. Tanaka. 

Secretary, 

Japanese Embassy, 

Bangkok 

M. Bouaphet C3ianthapanya, 

Lao Embassy, 

Bangkok 

Dr. M. Rooy, 

Director, 

Institut voor Perswetenschap, 
Universiteit van Amsterdam 

Mr. J.L. Hartstonge, 

Supervisor of Talks, 

New Zealand Broadcasting Service 

Mr. R.E.B. Peren, 

New Zealand Embassy, 

Bangkok 



Mr. R.J. Martin, 

New Zealand Embassy, 

Bangkok 

Mr. R.J. Brooks, 

Director of Broadcasting and Information 

Mr. M. RasMd Ahmad, 

Pakistan Embassy, 

Bangkok 

Mr. Petronila A. Buan, 

Executive Assistant, 

Unesco National Commission of the Philippines. 
Manila, Philippines 

m 

Dr. Adeudato J. Agbayani, 

Embass;f of the Republic of the Philippines, 
Bangkok 

Miss Beihilda Gnilo, 

National Media Production Centre, 

Mainila 

Mr. A. Rahim Ishak, 

Ministry of Culture, 

Singapore - 16 

Mr. S.T. Ratnam, 

Ministry of Culture, 

Singapore 

Mr. Prasong Hongsanand, 

Deputy Director-General, 

Public Relations Department, 

Bangkok 
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THi^LAND: (contd) 



Prince Prem Purachatra, 

Member of the Thailand National Commission, 
Bangkok 



Dr. Ambhom Meesook, 

Member of the Thailand National Commission, 

Director, Educational Information Division, 

Ministry of Education, 

Bangkok 

Mr. Nob Palakawongsa, 

Secretary-General, 

Thailand National Commission, 

Director of the External Relations Division, 

Ministry of Education, 

Bangkok 

Miss Yubole Krootmongkol, 

Chief of Translation Section, 

Foreign Affairs Division, 

Public Relations Department, 

Bangkok 

Mrs. Somchit Siddhichai, 

Chief. Radio Talks Section, 

Overseas Broadcasting Division, 

Public Relations Department, 

Bangkok 

Mr. Manit Varindaravej, 

Foreign Affairs Division, 

Public Relations Department, 

Bangkok 

UNION OF SOVIET Mr. Ivan Ivanovich Kovalenko, 

SOCIALIST REPUBLICS: Chief, Department of State Committee for Cultural Relations 

vdth Foreign Countries (Head of Delegation) 

Mr. Josef Petrovich Baikov, 

Deputy Chief, Department of Committee 
for Broadcasting and Television 

Mr. M.J. Basharin, 

Deputy Chief, 

Tass Foreign Department 

Advisers : 

Mr. N.P. Koshkin, 

USSR Embassy, 

Bangkok 

Mr. A.G. Koptiakov, 

USSR Embassy, 

Bangkok 

Mr. S.P. Pshennlkov, 

Translator 
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UNITED KINGDOM: 



\ 



t 

i 

( 

I UNITED STATES OP AMERICA; 

i 




Dr. Ben Cockram, C.M.G. , O.B.E. , Leader, 
Director of Information Service, 

Commonwealth Relations Office, 

United Kingdom 

Mr. M.E. Cox, 

Deputy Regional Information Officer, 

Singapore 

Mr. D. C.M. Rivett-Camac, O.B. E. , 
Information Officer, 

British Embassy, 

Bangkok 

Mr. M. McMullen, 

Colonial Office, 

United Kingdom 

Advisers ; 

Mr. C. Conner, 

British Broadcasting Corporation 
Mr. J. Holmes, 

Head of Shell Film Unit at Singapore 

Mr. R. Tongue, 

British Council, 

Bangkok 

Mr. Wilbur Schramm, 

Director, 

Institute for Communication Research, 
Stanford University, 

California, U.S.A. 

Mr. J. Howard Garnish, 

Public Affairs Officer, 

American Embassy, 

Bangkok 

Mr. Victor L. Stier, 

Information Officer, 

Bangkok 

Miss Mildred Teasley, 

Media Adviser, 

International Co-operation Agency, 

Bangkok 

Mr. Ralph R. White, 

Motion Picture Officer, 

Bangkok 

Mr. Wilbur P. Weeks, 

Radio-TV Officer, 

Bangkok 
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Mr. Ben F. Dixon, 

United States Embassy, 

Bangkok 

Mr. Arthur H. Hudson, 

Technical Co-operation Mission, 

New Delhi 

Mr. Charles J. Vento, 

USOM to the Philippines, 
c/o American Embassy, 

APO 928, 

San Francisco 

M. Buu-Nghi, 

Chef du Service des Programmes , 

Direction Gtofirale de la Radiodiffusion du Vifit-nam , 
Saigon 

M. Tan-That-An, 

Viet-Namese Embassy, 

Bangkok 

M. Than Trong Hue, 

Viet-Namese Embassy, 

Bangkok 

EXPERTS IN THE MASS COMMUNICATION FIELD 

EXPERTS DU DOMAINE DE L' INFORMATION 

Mr. Toshiro Anyoji, 

Editor, 

Nihen Keizai Shinbunsha, 

(Japanese Economic Press Co.), 

Tokyo, Japan 



UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: (contd) 



VIET-NAM (Republic of): 



Mr. A.M.A. Azim, 

Joint Editor and Manager for East Pakistan, 
Associated Press of Pakistan, 

Dacca, 

Pakistan 

Mr. Mohammed Basri, 

Chief, 

International Department , 

Antara News Agency, 

Djakarta, Indonesia 

Mr. A.R. Bhat, 

President, 

Indian Languages Newspapers Association, 
256, Sadashiv Peth, 

Poona - 2 , India 

Mr. B.P. Bhatt, 

Deputy Director-General, 

All-India Radio, 

New Delhi, India 
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Mr. Ajit Bose. 

President. 

Film Federation of India. 

125. I^rmtalla Street. 

Calcutta. India 

Mr. Asghar Butt. 

Director of Programme Planning. 

Radio Pakistan. 

Karachi. Pakistan 

Mr. T.R.V. Chari. 

Principal Information Officer of the 
Government of India. 

Press Information Bureau, 

Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
New Delhi, India 

Professor Yujiro Chiba, 

Director, 

Department of Sociology, 

Toyo University, 

Japan 

Mr. Akhtar Husain, 

Unesco Regional Centre, 

Karachi - 29 

Mr. Khouw Giok Po, 

Head, Research Department, 

Indonesian Press Institute, 

Djakarta, Indonesia 

Mr. Yung iCwon Kim, 

Motion Picture Section, 

Office of Public Information, 

Seoul, Republic of Korea 

Mr. Hironari Kusakabe, 

Director, 

Engineering Section, 

Ministry of Posts & Telecommunication, 
Tokyo, Japan 

Mr. D.J. Lyttle, 

Deputy Director (Programme), 
Department of Broadcasting, 

Federation of Malaya 

Mr. Armando J. Malay, 

Head, 

Department of Journalism, 

University of the Philippines, 

Manila 

Mr. Saburo Matsukata, 

Managing Director, 

K^do News Service , 

Japan 
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Dr. Mosiafa Meabahzadeh, 

Director, 

Ke^an. 

Teheran, Iran 

Mr. Hameed Nizami, 

16 Temple Road, 

Lahore, Pakistan 

Mr. Nguyen-Thai, 

Director-General , 

Agence Vi«t-nam-Presse, 

Republic of Viet- Nam 

Mrs. Natividad Nuguid, 

Press Expert, 

Philippines 

Mr. Shoichi Okamoto, 

Vice- Director, 

Education Department, 

Japan Broadcasting Corporation (Japan) 

Mr. Ben G. Pinga, 

Executive Director, 

Film Society of the Philippines, 
Philippines 

Mr. K.N. Ramanathan, 

General Manager, 

The Press Trust of India, Ltd. , 
Bombay, India 

Mr. Chamnong Rangsikul, 

Chief, 

Overseas Broadcasting Service, 

Public Relations Department, 

Bangkok, Thailand 

Mr. M. Chalapathi Rau, 

Editor- in- Chief , 

National Herald, 

Lucknow (India) 

Mr. H.N. Shrivastava, 

UN/ITU Telecommunication Expert, 
ECAFE, 

Bangkok 

Mr. Marghub Siddiqi, 

Head, 

Department of Journalism, 

University of the Punjab, 

Lahore, Pakistan 

Mr. Sudarso Wirokusumo, 

Deputy Director, 

Perusahaan Film Negara, 

Department of Information, 

Indonesia 
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Mr. R. Soetojo, 

Overseas Director, 

Radio Republik Indonesia, 

Indonesia 

Mr. E.L. Sommerlad, M.L.C. , 

Secretary, 

Australian Provincial Press Association, 
44 Pitt Street, 

S|ydney, N. S.W. , 

Australia 

Mr. Chavala Sukumalanandana, 

279, Soi 50, 

SuUiumwit Road, 

Bangkok, Thailand 

Mr. Hsu-Pal Tseng, 

Director, 

Central News Agency, 

Taipeh, Republic of China 

Mr. George Wickremesin^he, A.R. P.S. , 
Director, 

Government Film Unit, 

Colombo, Ceylon 

Mr. Udom Yenrudl, 

Thai Promotion and Publications Co. Ltd. , 
Bangkok, Thailand 



OBSERVERS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
OBSERVATEURS DES ORGANISATIONS INTERNATIONALES 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ORGANISATIONS INTERGOUVERNEMENTALES 



COLOMBO PLAN: 

Mr. Majeed MaUk, 

Lk ation Officer, 

The ^julombo Plan Bureau, 

Colombo, Ceylon 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANI2SATION: 

Mr. G. Welsh, 

Regional Forestry Officer, 

FAO Regional Office for Asia and the Far East, 
Bangkok 

Mr. G. Mulgrue, 

Regional Information Adviser, 

FAO Regional Office for Asia and the Far East, 
Bangkok 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION: 

Mr. A. Crespo, 

Chief, 

Public Information Division, 
International Labour Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION: 

Mr. Clifford Stead, 

ITU, 

Geneva, Switzerland 



UNICEF: 

Mr. S.M. Keeny, 

Director, 

Unicef Regional Office for Asia, 

Bangkok 

Mr. Jack Ling, 

Public Information Office, 

Unicef, ARO, 

Bangkok, Thailand 

UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BOARD: 

Sir Alexander MacFarquhar, 

Regional Representative Far East, UNTAB, 
Bangkok 

UNITED NATIONS; 

UNyun, 

Executive Secretary, 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Bangkok 

Mr. Cesar Ortiz, 

Chief, 

United Nations Information Service, 

Bangkok 

Mr. John G. Male, 

Division of Human Rights, 

United Nations, 

New York 

Mr. Thomas Baird, 

UN Visual Aids Information Officer, 

UN Information Centre, 

New Delhi 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION; 



Mr. G. Boshell, 

Public Information Officer, 

WHO Regional Office for South East Asia, 
New Delhi 
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NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 







} 
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ORGANISATIONS NON-GOUVEENEMENTALES 

INTERNATIONAL PRESS INSTITUTE: 

Mr. Norman Soong, 

Pan-Asia News, Printing House , 

6 Duddell Street, 

Hong Kong 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OP THE CATHOLIC PRESS: 

Father A. Bonningue, 

Xavier Hall, 

70/99 Rajavithi Road, 

Bangkok 

Rev. Father Parrel, 

Directeur, 

Secretariat Social et de 1' Information, 

Dalat, Viet-Nam 

EXECUTIVE BOARD OF UNESCO - CONSEIL EXECUTIP DE L* UNESCO 

Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, Chairman, 

Executive Board 

UNESCO SECRETARIAT - SECRETARIAT DE L' UNESCO 

Mr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General 
Mr. Tor Gjesdal, Director, Department of 
Mass Communication 
Mr. Julian Behr stock. Head, Division of 
Free Flow of Information 

Mr. Philip Soljak, Division of Free Plow of Information 
Mr. Jehangir Bhownagary, Visual Media Division 
Mr. Amar Singh, Administrative Officer 

INTERPRETERS 

Mr. Robert Sartin 
Mrs. Andr6e Sartin 
Mr. C. Znosko-.Borovsky 
Mrs. G. S. Caimcrofjs 
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ANNEX n 



SUMMARY DATA ON MASS MEDIA FACILITIES 
IN SOUTH BAST ASIAN COUNTRIES 





Selected data on mass media facilities around 1958 




COUNTRY 


Circulation of 
daily 

newspapers 
per 1000 
inhabitants 


Newsprint 
consumption 
per inhabitant 
(kgs) 


Number of 
cinema seats 
per 1000 
population 


Number of 
radio 
receivers 
per 1000 


Number of television 
receivers per 
1000 inhabitants 



i»irK.) 


(1) 2 
(3>; 


0.02 

0.6 


Burma 


0.4 


Cambodia 


3 


0.3 


Ceylon 
China, Rep. 


20 


0.9 


(Taiwan only) 
Federation 


43 


0.7 


of Malaya 


17 


0.4 


India 


9 


0.2 


Indonesia 


11 


0.2 


Iran 


5 


0.2 


Japan 


395 


6.1 


Korea, Rep. of 


57 


1.6 


Laos 


• • • 


0.07 


Nepal 


- 


0.01 


North Borneo (U.K. 


> 16 


• • • 


Pakistan 


9 


0.1 


Philippines 


19 


0.2 


Sarawak (U.K. ) 


27 


0.1 


Singapore 


210 
(3) 4 


5.6 


Thailand 


0.7 


Viet-Nam, Rep. of 

(1) 1954 

(2) 1951 

(3) 1952 


28 


0.5 



0.3 

63 


(1) 23 


m 


4 


1 


- 


2 


2 


- 


19 


25 


m 


40 


34 


- 


• • • 


30 




6 


4 


- 


6 


7 


- 


4 


7 


0.6 


34 


158 


• • • 


. . 5 


16 


0.4 


(2) 2 


7 


- 


• • • 


1 


- 


. . 24 


23 


- 


(3) 2 


2 


- 


(1>12 


14 


1 


• • 


39 


- 


29 


70 


- 


5 


4 


0.9 


7 


7 


- 



aaltilidiaao*! anri’i/i bnB abnaiT tnaaai*! 



-2W9n ot snxtfsasqT^totoriq lo noxt£9xIqq£ 9 xfJ no xl9n£9a9i ,£9Xi9xnA xfJnoM bns 9qoiua nx as ,n£qsL nl 
9xft lol Tc^^bxw •i9xft£i b9au won ax bocWem axxfT .oxnxt gnol £ nol botoubnoo nood asri ^nxslBxn loqBq 
boo^ aooubonq bn£ , atnomaaxihtovbB bn£ aJnxt .aonxIbBod ,anxnuloo "xgoria" bn£ "o§" lo gnxltoa 

. atluaon 

^nitninq oldxaaoq orlt nx tfiBtnoqnix T^I^niaBononx oxnoood ot bonxtaob T^IdBdonq ax ^nxtl'oaoq^J'oJ'Ofia 
oaonnqBL lo aoxtinBiluonq oxiJ’ lo W9xv nl .TcdqBiSoxfJxI i^oallo no 9t£lq bnuon£-q£nw 9xfJ’ T^d n9q£'7aw9n lo 
an9q£qaw9n otolqxnoo lo noxtoubonq nx ^nxtfoaxnlxl lo 9au 9xft ,n9V9woxf ,noxtxaoqxnoo nx9xtt bn£ anotfol 
.ao^Bq 9nxd£9l a£ doua ,anoxto9a nxBtnoo ot oldBoxIqqB od IIxw tx rl^uoxItlB .tluoxllib bonobxanoo ax 

.nBqBL nx boxbxda nood -^loonBoa bBxI ^nxtnxnq noqBqawon ot T^rlqBn^odtxI toallo lo noxtBOxIqqB 9xIT 

,SnMnxnq toallo T^d noxtxbo obxBiMoH nx9xlt boinxnq anoqBqawon xdBaA 9xlt ,n9V9woxI ,Q6Q1 nx 9t£j[ 
anoqBqawon xdnaA 9xfT .bBondB bn£ 9xnoxI te xftod aolonxo noqnqawon lo noxtnotfB 9xfJ ^nxtoBnttB 
xnonl ao^Bxnx o^Bq 9xlt lo noxaaxxnanBnt oxbBn lo boxltoxn won exit dtxw ^nxtnxnq tsallo axdt bsnxdxnoo 

.asnxdoBxn sIxxnxaoBl dtxw .obxBddoH .onoqqnS ot o^^doT 

aidt ,OT(3loT nx boaoqxnoo ninol s^xk] sdt lo bstnxnq ax loonq noxtoiibonqsn b .aasoonq axdJ- nl 
alsn^xa ointoolo odt i^nxnnBoa no) nstMxnanBnt sIxxnxaoBl basdniuM b lo nsbnxlT^o odtno tuq ax loonq 
o^Bq odtlo ovxtB^on mix) odt .aeJ-unxm tuods nl .svBwonoxxn '^d onoqqsS ot bsttxxnansnJ' nodt sns 
-d^xd ot Jnoa ons ebsm andt astslq sdT .sbam ax stslq Istsmid odt nsdT .onoqqsS nx bsnxBldo ax 

.nuod n£ asxqoo 000, OT ^nxoubonq lo sldsqBO doBS .asinston tsallo-dsw bssqa 

Yib T(d ^nxtnxnq nuoloo nx atnsnixnsqxs bns donsoasn gnxtoubnoo sns ansqsqawsn BdousxdS sdT 

. atoxibonq tasJ' tuo ^nxnnxd T^bssnlB sns bns , tsallo 

T2A3 HAa 3HT MI fla^Aa OMiTMifla QMA TMiaaawaM 
(OAa) noxtBsxnBgnO onirtluoxngA bns booa odJ lo tBxnBtsnosS orb Tjd 

ylqqng blnoW 

xnonl yloloa bowoxv od oJ noqsq gnxJxnw bns ^nxtnxnq bns tnxnqawsn lo ylqqua odJ lo noxtasup odJ onoW 
noxtqxnuanoo blnow olxdW .xnsidonq otBxboxnxnx on od oJ nBsqqs bluow onodJ ,w9xv lo Jnxoq blnow b 
yntaubnx tadt anoxtaoxbnx ana anadt ,6TQI yd olduob nadt onoxn ot botooqxo ax bnaodnoqaq bna naqaq lo 

. anaay wol Jxon odJ novo boJooqxo atnoxnonxupon lanoxtlbba odJ taoxn oJ ybaan ax 

-novo t 99 xn oJ JnaxoxIIua ad bluoda noxtoubonq blnow JadJ ylanaxn Jon .navawod ,ax xnsidonq adT 
lo Jnaq no alodw adJ nol aJnoqxnx no bnaqsb doxdw ,a9xnJnuoo bsqolsvsbnsbnu adJ ,Joal nl .abaan Ila 
dona ylno "gnxbaan" aa .abanJ nsqaq blnow sxUIo JxsJnoo adJ nxdJxw .baJnnoo ana .asxlqqxia nxadJ 
auoxvdo na ax snadT .Jnoda ana nsJlo yadJ doxdw lo asxonsnnuo nx yaq oJ bnolla nao yadJ aa nsqaq 
nl .asnxupsn yllauJoa Jx Jadw bna ,baonda xnoni saadonxiq oJ yJxIxda a'ynJnuoo a nsswJsd noxJonxJaxb 
adJ sonsuHnx ylgnonJa nao doxdw anoJoal sdJ lo sno ax asxlqqua oxJasxnob lo yjxlxdaixava ,abnow nsdJo 

.asna no ynJnuoo nsvxg a nx noxJqxnuanoo lo Isvsl 

-awsn lo noxJoubonq sdJ saasnonx oJ bssn sdJ snolsnsdJ ax xnsidonq sdJ lo Josqaa laJnsxnabnxfl A 
no ylsloa no yisgnal yisn oJ bad svad nal audJ doxdw aasna nx naqaq gnxJxnw bna ^nxJnxnq bna Jnxnq 
^nlbulonx , asxnJnuoo baqolsvsb aasi lo nadxnun A . asxJxboxnxnoo sasdJ lo ylqqua niadJ nol aJnoqxnx 
- oxfbonq nsqaq bna qlxiq nxsdJ qolsvsb oJ analq auoxJxdxna qu nwanb svad , axa A JaaS dJuoS nx lansvaa 
anoxgan baqolavabnabnu adJ .bssxiasn yllih ad oJ anew analq oxJaxxnxJqo sasdJ lx nava ,JaY .noxJ 
lo Jnaq aldanabxanoo a nol aJnoqxnx no bnsqsb oJ sxmxJnoo ,9nirtxxl sidassaanol adJ gnxnub , bluow 

. .aJnsxnsnxupan nxadJ 

bsqolsvsbnsbnu nx nsqaq ^nxJxnw bna ^nxJnxnq bna Jnxnqawsn lo ylqqua sJaupsba lo xnsidonq adT 

: a Josqaa oxaad owJ a Jnsasnq audJ aasna 

Jaallut 9dJ oJ bsnsdJnul ad Jauxn anoxgan bsonavba aasI ni noxJoubonq saasnonx oJ analq (a) 

;aJaix9 noxanaqxs nol axaad bnuoa a nsvsnsdw ,JnaJx9 sidxaaoq 
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PAPERS BY MASS COMMUNICATION SPECIALISTS 

This section contains extracts of papers submitted to the Bangkok 
meeting by experts in the fields of press, radio broadcasting film, 
television and journalism training. In their original form, these 
papers concluded with suggested solutions to the problems they 
covered. These concluding passages have been deleted here since 
they were taken into account in the foregoing report adopted by the 
meeting. 



1. NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

DEVELOPMENT OF A MULTI-LANGUAGE PRESS 

by A.R. Bhat (President, Indian Languages Newspapers Association) 

Readership 

India now has a population of over 397 million, representing an increase of some 10% in the P^st 
eight years. Its economy is predominantly rural, the agricultural and allied fields absorbing 72% 
of the total working population. Urbanization is, however, increasing fairly rapidly. 

The Constitution lists 14 Indian languages; Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, 
Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. With the 
exception of Sanskrit, aU have the status of a language of State administration in the respective 
States. Following the reorganization cf States in 1956, which established language as the basic 
administrative criterion, they have gained further importance. 

The national level of literacy rose to 40.7 in 1958-1959. Between 1951 and 1956, the First 
Plan period, the number of pupils in the age-group 14-16 years increased from 22 millions to 
30 millions. The Second Plan is expected to show further increases in the number of literates in 

rural areas. 

Per capita income is expected to reach Rs.331 in 1960, (4.75 Rs. = U.S.$1.00). According to 
the National Sample Survey of Newspaper Readership in 1953, the average Indian family spent about 
one rupee on newspapers yearly. In view of the estimated increase of 25% in per capita income 
since 1953 and the increase in the number of literates, family expenditure on newspapers must 
have risen considerably. 

In the context of this situation, the Indian-language press of India must (a) cater to demand for 
newspapers from a continuously increasing number of persons gainfully employed, and educated 
from the middle school to matriculation standards; (b) make itself available not only in cities and 
towns but also in townships and villages (which means expansion of the existing Indian language 
newspapers and promotion of new ones, particularly in rural and semi-rural areas where they are 
not now published); and (c) improve its standard of production. 

The problem is therefore to produce a well edited and well printed paper at minimum cost and 
to sell it at a low price. In an underdeveloped country like India this aim is difficult to achieve. 

Press Facilities 

The term "press" covers general interest newspapers and periodicals , including magazines . ^ In 
December 1958 there were 6,918 registered newspapers including 465 dailies. Only 405 dailies 
and 80 weeklies were "general interest" newspapers; periodicals numbered 5,095. Dailies were 
published in all Indian languages (except Sanskrit), and in English. 
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state capitals and cities with a population of 100,000 and over had a total of 380 dailies, while 
towns with a population of less than 100,000 had only 85 • Of the State capitals, Bombay claimed 
81 dailies, Calcutta 34 and Delhi 25. Three State capitals, namely Bhubaneshwar of Orissa, Shillong 
of Assam and Simla of Himachal Pradesh had no daily. The figures emphasize the concentration 
of daily (>apers in metropolitan and other cities. 

In India, English is only a second language among most of the people who speak it and a mother 
tongue among only a few. Owing to the richness of English and its present position as a language 
of public administration, both the number of English dailies and their total circulation have in* 
creased. During the last six years, their circulation rose from 697,000 to 986,000 copies. English* 
language dailies enjoy the highest circulation. Of the total circulation of 3,606,000 copies of dailies 
in all languages, English papers claimed a little more than 25%. Among dailies published in various 
languages, the two with the higher individual circulation were published in English. Even among 
Indiairlanguage dailies those published under the same proprietorship as English newspapers have 
generally enjoyed high circulations. The English-language press has considerably influenced thr 
Indian*language press both in the matter of content and make*up. 

Circulation is generally concentrated in a few papers in each language. A feature of such 
concentration is that a few proprietors own large circulation dailies published in more than one 
language while a few others own more than one paper published in the same language in more than 
one centre. 

An annual increase both in the number of dailies and their total circulation occurred between 
1956 and 1958. In this period the number of Indian*language dailies rose from 225 to 269 and their 
total circulation from 2,083,000 to 2,620,000. In making the first assessment of total circulation 
of all dailies the Indian Press Conunission estimated the circulation of Indian*language dailies in 
early 1953 at 1,828,000. Thus during the ensuing six years it registered a rise of 44%. But the 
increase in total circulation is accounted for not only by the rise in the number of dailies but by 
increases in their individual circulation. 

Obstacles to Development 

The Indian Press Commission had assessed India's requirements in respect of the number of dailies 
and possible increases in circulation. It estimated that two dailies would be needed per million 
population and that there was scope for a circulation increase of 150% in the rural and 50% in the 
urban areas. There has since been a general increase in urban circulation, but hardly ar^r im* 
provement in respect of location. There are still 18 cities with over 100,000 population where no 
daily is issued, not to mention hundreds of towns which, let alone a daily paper, do not have even 
a general interest weekly. 

A number of factors impede the growth of newspapers: 

(a) Sale-Price and Advertisement Revenue 

Newspapers have to face unequal competition. Each copy of a newspaper is sold below its cost 
price, the margin being determined by the revenue from advertising. In this respect Indian-language 
papers are at a disadvantage as compared to English-language papers. Partly for historical reasons 
and partly because of the assumed higher purchasing power of their readers English papers receive 
disproportionately higher advertising revenue per copy, per annum. The Press Commission found 
that while such revenue was Rs.47/- for an English paper, the highest for an Indian-language paper 
was Rs.22/*, (in Gujarati) and the lowest Rs.5/- (in Malayalam). 

English-language papers receive a major share of government and private advertising budgets. 
Much of the remainder goes first to major Indian-language papers in metropolitan cities and next to 
papers in the State capitals. Only a minor portion is distributed among rural papers. 

The greater the advertising revenue , the larger the number of pages and the higher is the sale 
{trice of used copies. The price of used copies is now higher than the cost of newsprint. A few 
privileged papers have a large advertising volume and are so able to devote a larger number of 
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pages to each issue than other papers. The waste paper value of used copies is thus increased. In 
choosing his paper, a reader will have in mind the important consideration of its wastepaper value 
factor which accentuates the present unequal competition. 

The ad vertising rate per mille per single column inch of a small Indian-language paper is 
higher than that of a large circulation paper. Generally, advertising agents charge hi^er com- 
mission and in addition, make late payments to such papers . Recognizing this unequal competition 
and the consequent slow growth of new papers , the Indian Parliament acted on the recommendation 
of the Press Commission and adopted the Newspaper (Price and Page) Act 1956. The Act empowers 
the Government to issue from time to time a price-page schedule fixing a minimum price at which 
papers of a particular size might be sold. Such a schedule, would, to some extent lessen the 
dependence of newspapers on advertisement revenue. "In such an event the smaller papers 

published from district towns will be able to build themselves up and to penetrate into 

the interior. It is on their encouragement that the spread of the reading habit into the interior will 
depend. "(D 

(b) Newsprint 

The cost of newsprint is normally higher in rural centres. Owing to shortages of foreign exchange, 
the import of newspidnt is controlled. Under the present scheme, small newspapers are supplied 
with newsprint by the State Trading Corporation. However, supplies are irregular and costs are 
rather high. New newspapers find it difficult to obtain an initial supply of good quality newsprint. 
Newsprint normally represents about 40% of a daUy newspaper's production costs. 

(c) News Services 

Costs of news agency services also fall heavily on a country daily. For a daily with a circulation 
up to 5, 000 and 10, 000 copies, the minimum monthly subscription including the rent of the tele- 
printer is Rs.770/- and Rs.847/- respectively or even higher. The Press Commission had 
recommended provision of a special summary telegraphic news service at a monthly cost of Ra200/- 
for small rural dailies with a circulation up to 5,000 copies and pubUshed on 24 standard size pages 
during a six -day week. 

In addition equipment and teleprinter machines are not manufactured in India. Imports of 
equipment for new rural daUies are difficult to arrange because of foreign exchange shortages. 

(d) Capital Expenditure and Finance 

A town daily generally covers a radius of 50 to 125 miles with its circulation varying between 3,000 
and 12,000 copies. Capital and other initial investment, excluding land and buildings, needed for 
such a paper vary from Rs.40,000 to Rs.65,000 according to its circulation. With the growth of 
literacy and public purchasing power, the circulation of some town dailies now exceeds 12,000 
copies. Cylinder printing machines cannot cope with increasing demands and l.at bed rotary 
presses cost about Rs. 200, 000 each, a price beyond the capacity of a district town dally. In addi- 
tion, imports of machinery are restricted due to foreign exchange shortages. The growth of the , 
press is thus hindered. 

A well-managed and well-edited daily generaUy takes a minimum of three years to make both 
ends meet. In this process the newspaper almost inevitably incurs heavy losses, at times higher 
than the amount of fixed and working capital. Publishing thus becomes a hazardous undertaking. 

Commercial banks do not normally grs^nt instalment loans and do not accept machinery and 
other fixed assets as a security for working capital. A newspaper may therefore find it extremely 
difficult to raise money through normal credit channels. There are specialized institutions which 
grant instalment loans on easy terms and supply machinery on a hire-purchase basis to small 
industrial units. However, rural newspaper establishments, though small, are not eligible for 
such aid. 



(1) Report of the Working Journalists Wage Committee . May 1959, Para. 14. 



(e) Education. Training, etc. 



There are no facilities for specialized training in journalism or newspaper management and pro- 
duction. Some universities have courses in journalism but these are based more on the liberal 
arts than technical training. Another difficulty is that few books on journalism, and newspaper 
management and production are. published in regional languages . There is no agency which studies 
ftossibilities for new centres and for rural demand for consumer and other goods advertised 
nationally. Circulations are limited because the language used by newspapers is that of the 
educated classes. 

In most Indian languages , a scientific system of shorthand suitable for verbatim reporting of 
speeches and proceedings is yet to be developed. This is a great handicap. Some useful work in 
developing Hindi shorthand speed writing has been done. This should be extended to other languages. 
Grammalogues and phrases for words frequently used need to be devised. 

If some of these handicaps are removed and the hazard lessened, it should be possible to 
develop dailies in major towns with a population of 50,000 or more, and general interest weeklies 
in centres with a population of 25,000 and above. Most dallies now published in small cities and 
major towns were originally started as town weeklies of general interest. It would, therefore, be 
a safe policy "to start the paper initially as a weekly and when the circulation has been built up to ' 
some extent to convert it into a daily". Cl) 

As is indicated above, the number of general interest weeklies in India is very small. Many 
of them would hardly meet the standard of a country town weekly in the United States of America. 

The concept of the district weekly in India should be reoriented. It should concern itself with 
problems of the district and fairly reflect its life . 

Tf a district town weekly is to succeed commercially its proprietor must run a job printing 
department. Publishing and job printing require the same kind of labour and equipment. Major 
sources of job printing have ^minished owing to the policy of centralized printing and the weeklies 
have thus suffered a set-back. 

THE MAGAZINE PRESS IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 

by Dr. S. Marbangun (Director, Indonesian Press Institute) 

Readership 

Reading magazines may be considered a somewhat luxurious way of spending one's leisure, if 
income is low and the price of magazines high. In underdeveloped countries, like most of those in 
South East Asia, the percentage of illiterates is still very high and living standards are low. If 
people need reading matter, they must spend their spare ftmds in the most economical way. This 
means they must decide between buying a magazine or a daily newspaper. 

There is a strong tendency in daily newspapers not to confine themselves solely to the presen- 
tation of news. Newspapers all over the world have sections containing human interest stories, 
comments on events, ii^ormation concerning the progress and results of research conducted in 
developing various trades. Thus newspapers compete not only with magazines but even with books 
as a means of filling one ' s leisure time . 

When it comes to choosing which to buy with one's limited spending motley - newspapers, 
magazines or books - it is not difficult to guess what the choice will be. Newspapers come first, 
magazines second and books third. This phenomenon iS found not only in Underdeveloped countries 
but also in highly developed ones . ' ‘ • 

A very important problem in South Edst Asia- is the after-care of new literates.* This group 
of the population does not yet have a desire for reading, especially if their only Source is the ‘ 
"general intei'est" magazines now available on the market. The desire for reading has to be 
cultivated very carefully. Those general interest magazines which are intended solely to amuse, 

(1) Report of the Press Commission 1954, Part I, Para. 80 - page 29. 
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divert or entertain usually have a sensational content, if not worse. Many magazines aimed at 
satisfying the lower human interests have a spectacular and rapid rise , but usually ^ short 
life. Such magazines are obviously not the most suitable reading material for new literates. 



Circulation and Income 

The number of magazines per thousand persons, and even per thousand literate persons, is very 
low in all South East Asian countries, except Japan. The fact that sales are so low even in propor- 
tion to literate population indicates that prices of magazines in South East Asia are too high in the 
light of the low average per capita income. 

A statistical analysis shows that the income of the average Japanese would pay for subscrip- 
tions to 58 magazines; that of the average Burmese for 4 magazines; that of the average Indonesian, 
also, for 4; and that of the average Vlet-Namese for 15. 

The obvious solution would seem to be, of course, to Improve the efficiency of the magazine 
press in order to lower the cost price of magazines. But the situation in South East Asia is quite 
different from that in highly developed countries. Firstly, the cost of paper and other imported 
materials is disproportionately high. Secondly, it is doubtful whether an increase in circulation 
would really stimulate the reading of magazines. The reading habits of a population are deter^ned 
bv social as well as economic factors. Therefore we might suppose that the present sitoation is a 
balance between the supply of ma^iazines and the need for them. An Increase in circulation would 
Indeed attract a certain number of potential readers who now cannot afford magazines . There is, 
however no indication where the saturation point would be reached. The number of ^tential 
readers can be classified into two groups: readers who cannot pay present prices and readers who 
can pay the prices but do not need existing magazines. Therefore it is still an open question whether 
an increase in circulation would bring results in proportion to. the use of additional paper, of which 
the supply is limited. 

We must first ask whether existing magazines really meet existing needs. In this coimesdon 
it is necessary to classify the magazines into various categories, of which the most Important are 
general interest magazines and class magazines. 

Possibilities of increasing the circulation of class magazines are limited. In underdevel^d 
countries, class magazines with a high scientific standard would probably not attract a substantial 
n^ber of readers even if the price were lowered. This kind of magazine is read by highly intel- 
lectual groups, who, however, are able to read and understand one or more Western engages. 

For such groups it is more profitable to subscribe to scientific magazines published in highly 
developed countries, ir order to keep abreast of the progress of science, than to subscri^ to 
national scientific magazines, since science in their own countries is still underdeveloped. 

Technical Improvement 

The general Interest magazines with a greater entertainment content would have a better chance to 
attract potential readers if prices were lowered. But a large proportion of potential **«f**«” 
low incomes do hard physical labour and therefore are not disposed to read, since reading is for 
them another kind of labour and one to which they are not accustomed. Picture magazines with 
many illustrations and little text would have more attraction for them. Me^while, there Is another 
problem closely related to the circulation of newspapers in general, and particularly to that of 
magazines. The problem of increasing circulation is usuaUy solved by modernizing a printing plant 
with rotary printing machines . But rotary machines have capacities far above the maximum cireu- 
lations of several smaU magazines, so that the purchase of such machines cannot economlc^ly be 
accounted for. Full output can seldom be reached and the machines remain unused part of the time. 
In most cases, the addition of an outmoded printing machine to the existing plant can be better 

justified economically. 

Modern rotary machines have another implication; they require less manpower. I" of 
the South East Asian countries the employment of many unskilled workers Is stm more Imiwrtant 
than the scientifically rational use of manpower. Consequently, the question might be asked whether 
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the output of existing printing plants in South East Asia should be enla "ged in a revolutionary way 
by substituting rotary presses for the outmoded machines , or in a more evolutionary way by 
modernizing them gradually. 

There is therefore an imperative need for research in each country to determine why people 
do not or cannot read magazines. The problem is not merely one of creating facilities for reading 
by improving equipment and supplying more reading materials for the literate population. 

PRINTING IN NON-IDEOGRAPHIC ASIAN SCRIPTS 

by S. Ramu (former President, All-India Federation of Master Printers) 

Use of Scripts 

Many countries in the South East Asia region have only recently emerged from colonial rule , which 
did not offer scope for rapid or widespread advance in education and industry. These countries 
were mostly agricultural and only a small percentage of the population lived in the few important 
towns. Those who had education received it in the language of the ruling powers. Most of the 
population had little opportunity or training to set themselves up as independent businessmen or 
manufacturers . 

The few who had the opportunity for learning and training were not sufficiently equipped to 
develop the different scripts used in these countries . Most of the scripts had their origin in 
Dravidian scripts. The chief of them is Tamil, which is used in South India in a developed form. 

The other Dravidian scripts, emanating from Tamil, became influenced by the Devanagari script 
which was followed in all other parts of India. The most important developed form of Devanagari 
is Sanskrit. That is why in the basic script, only Tamil has the basic consonants like ka, cha, ta, 
tha . pa . whereas in all the other scripts developed from Tamil, like Malayalam, Telugu, Burmese, 
Sinhalese, etc . , there are the aspirates like ka, kha , ga, gha , gna . A recent theory is that even 
the Roman form now used throughout the Western world, originated from the Brahmi script, which 
could be said to be the first cousin of the Devanagari script. 

In India an attempt is being made to develop Hindi as the national language, while givi.ng scope 
for the other languages also to develop. The script for Hindi is Devanagari. There are no capitals 
and lower case (small) letters as in the Roman. But there are hooks on top and bottom for the 
various aspirates. The total number of characters is much more than in the Roman alphabet. This 
is the case in all South East Asian scripts. 

India, since independence, has had one Five-Year Plan, is going through the second, and is 
chalking out an ambitious third. The tasks to be done are enormous but urgent. Consequently, 
there is an economic imbalance. India feels it to be a passing phase and in any case has made 
tremendous progress within the last ten years of independence. All the other South East Asian 
countries are eager to improve their percentage of literacy. They want better conditions of living 
for their people. In their eagerness to advance, at least one country, Indonesia, has adopted the 
Roman script. Other countries might wish to consider such a move, or, as an alternative, some 
other convenient script such as Devanagari. 

An Underdeveloped Industry 

The economic level of the South East Asian countries is low and in many of them the literacy level 
is no higher than 20 or 40 per cent. There has been no planned development of important industries. 
Consequently, printing has never developed as an important industry. 

The vast majority of printing presses in this area are small and badly housed. They have 
neither the financial means nor the inclination to improve their equipment. Except in rare cases, 
no one cares to produce quality work. There has never been an organized apprenticeship system 
to train workers properly, and there were very few European technicians coming out from the 
ruling countries from whom they could learn and improve their technique. There was no one to 
show them how to organize their presses properly and to manage them efficiently. 
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In all these countries very few understand the importance of proper costing. They are totally 
ignorant of work study methods. Consequently, the presses in South East Asian countries are not 
progressing very well. They never produce quality printing nor do they produce it economically. 

The types required for all these presses are cast on outdated handcasting machines from 
matrices struck from hand-cut punches. There is no designing at all, in the proper sense of the 
word, for the various scripts in different languages. In some cases they try to make matrices by 
electro-deposition from imported types of foreign languages . 

With their meagre resources, the presses could ill afford to have linotypes or monotypes. 

Except for the government presses, very few have modern composing machines. In Cambodia, 

Laos, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, and Viet -Nam, composing is done by hand. In Indonesia, which 
is more fortunate, there are about 300 linos and 300 intertypes, which is hopelessly insufficient. 

The printing presses in the vast majority of cases are very old and kept in bad condition. 

There are more second-hand printing presses, platen and cylinder, bought in South East Asian 
countries, than any other Western country. 

Even in the most advanced of these countries, India, thechanization of binding is unknown. 

Except for cutting, perforating and wire stitching, binding machinery is not used. 

There are very few photo -engraving shops making line, half-tone or colour blocks, and their 
products are of poor quality. For this reason, most literature is printed without illustrations. 

The offset process has made little impact in most of these countries, except in India, and there is 
only one photo -composing machine in India. 

As far as newspapers are concerned, there are very few rotaries. Even in India, there cannot 
be more than ten rotaries of post-war make. There is only one rotogravure plant for this whole 
area. The various government presses in India probably have all the latest equipment, and those 
of other South East Asian countries have fairly good equipment. But the products turned out by 
these machines are not anywhere near accepted standards . 

Shortage of Trained Staff 

This is due to an acute shortage of technical personnel. Those who are employed in the printing 
trade are men with very little basic education. They slog for years in the various branches of 
printing without making any progress . The slightly clever and more aggressive type among them 
become foremen. Thus there is no chance of improving quality or production. 

There is a training scheme in the government press at Djakarta in Indonesia. India has 
recently started four regional schools in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Allahabad, and courses 
have been worked out both for artisans arad supervisors . 

The printing industry in these countries is also lacking in qualified managerial cadre and 
supervisory personnel. With very few exceptions, printing press management here is today in the 
hands of those who have risen from the ranks. Because they have not had suitable training, they 
do not have knowledge of modern management methods and production control techniques. The 
result is management of the press by hunch rather than by careftil consideration and planning, based 
on information and statistics. Hence the printing industry in these countries presents a spectacle 
of wasteful production methods, involving use of large numbers of poorly qualified personnel in 
jobs which might perhaps be executed by fewer, if modern methods were applied. 

Similarly, suitable costing methods are rarely employed. Costing of jobs is done more by 
guess and imagination and memory than by application of modern costing principles and statistical 
data. Therefore there exist a variety of rates from press to press for the same job, even after 
making allowances for local variations in wage levels and prices of materials. Unhealthy competi- 
tion is the order of the day. 

As a consequence of all these circumstances - lack of adequate machinery and other materials, 
lack of educated and trained technical workers, absence of trained managerial cadre and supervisory 
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personnel t non-application of proper costing techniques and production methods ~ there is an acute 
shortage of printed material* As the educational programmes of the governments expand, turning 
out educated people by millions every year, the annual demand for publications of all varieties 
rises correspondingly. But the increase in printed material is not proportionate to the demand; 
and what comes out of the pressei is of poor quality. The main problem in these countries, there- 
fore, is how to increase printed p' plications, especially illustrated publications, to meet the rising 
demand; how to improve production methods by employment of modern costing and other production 
control techniques and thereby reduce the cost of production; how to raise the capacity of the 
presses; and how to make available trained managerial cadre and supervisory personnel. Apart 
from this, the problem is also one of training employees in the various printing trades, composing, 
block making, binding and in such jobs as cutting matrices and punches and designing types. This 
is most important because the South East Asian countries, with a variety of languages, have to face 
an acute problem of types. Any scheme for improving and increasing publications in these countries 
should therefore aim at solving these problems . 

PRINTING IN IDEOGRAPHIC ASIAN SCRIPTS 

by Tsutomu Mawatari (Executive Director, Graphic Arts Research Association, Japan) 

Reduction in Number of Characters 

The biggest problem for newspapers using ideographic scripts (Chinese characters) is the huge 
number of characters needed. The Kan Hsi Tsu Tien, a Chinese dictionary, lists as many as 
49,030 different characters. The majority of these characters, however, are already dead today, 
leaving a much smaller number for daily use, especially in newspapers. 

In Japan, the 1,850 characters most frequently usedin daily life were selected as the characters 
to be learned in schools. Ninety-two more characters to be used in personal names were also 
added to the list of "daily use letters", making their total approximately 2,000. Japanese news- 
papers are now using the selected characters only. Because of the need of more letters for use in 
proper names, however, their printing plants usually keep 3,000 to 5,000 different Chinese 
characters . 

Chinese (Formosan) newspapers , as well as those published by Chinese merchants residing 
abroad, use a larger number of characters than the Japanese newspapers. They generally keep 
not less than 7,000 characters, of which 1,000 are most frequently used, and 2,000 less frequently, 
while the remaining 4,000 are used comparatively rarely. 

Rapid. Low-Cost Composition 

For newspapers, which must report events and happenings as quickly as possible, it is of para- 
mount importance to shorten the time required for production as much as possible. In the pro- 
duction process based on hot-metal type composition, which is now the most common process all 
over the world, the vital point is how composition can be finished quickly and at a low cost. 

If it were possible to apply European or American composing machines to ideographic scripts, 
the problem facing Japanese and Chinese newspapers would be easily solved. Since, however, at 
least 2,000 characters are in daily use even in Japan, it is impossible to utilize them directly for 
Japanese newspaper production. In order to mechanize the old, hand composition, therefore, a 
special typesetter must be developed. 

The most important requirements for newspaper composition with Japanese and Chinese 
characters are that corrections of misprints may be easily made and that part of the articles in a 
page form may be freely altered. To meet these, the line (slug) casting system is not rational. 

The monotype or single-casting system is definitely more advantageous. 

Various types of Japanese monotypes are now being manufactured in Japan, and are in practical 
use or being tested. Therefore, if it were possible for China to reduce the number of characters 
for daily use to the same level as in Japan, the problem of composition would be solved immediately 
for that country just as for Japan. If the number of characters cannot be reduced to permit the use 
of monotype, a new device, such as the "sinotype" now being developed, might be employed. 
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Composing Machines 

The development of the Japanese monotype followed the invention of the Japanese typewriter m 
1915. Hand-operated monotypes have been used since 1936, and automatic monotypes have been 

developed since the war. 

Hand-operated machines differ only in matrices and form of their orientation. These machines 
have 2,000 to 4,000 characters and their average setting speed of Japanese characters is 37 per 

minute . 

Japanese automatic monotypes consist of two units . a keyboard and a caster. On the key^ard 
an operator perforates a paper tape, and automatic single casting and setting are done 
the caster with this tape. In Japanese automatic monotypes, however, for the purpose of teletype- 
setting by remote control utilizing a telecommunication, a 7/8 inch-wide tape «sed, »nd each 
character is indicated by a combination of 12 units (6 holes x 2 rows) of perforations on the tape. 

The mechanical maximum speed of perforation of the keyboard is 350 characters per minute. But 
when it is operated on manuscript copy, its actual perforating speed is 80 or so per nninute. 

The caster responds electro -magnetically to the perforated codes of the tape and drives its 
matrix selection mechanism. In this respect, there is no difference among the various different 
types of automatic machines. However, they differ in the form of their matrices and their 
assembled form. Casters have 2,300 characters or so, and their composing speeds are 85 to 12 

per minute. 

As against these hot type composing machines, the phototype setter was invented in Japan as 
early as in 1924. Thus, in the field of filmsetting, Japan was a pioneer. At Present, a wide 
variety of phototypesetters, which are roughly grouped into two types -SK and MC " . 

manufLtured in Japan. A typical machine has a horizontal glass Pls*® ha^ang soine 5 , 500 negative 
letters. These letters are enlarged or reduced within the size range of 5 to 42 points by some 20 
lenses and then exposed on a film or paper. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

For news composition, automatic machines play a leading r81e, while hand-operated machlTOS are 
no more than amdUary equipment. Machine composition by the use of an automatic monotype has 
the following advantages over hand composition: 

Reduction in the number of workers needed. The hand composition of Japanese and Chinese 
letters is a two-step process. First, the required types are assembled by a type collector, and 
Ihen tSey are compo" L by a compositor. Therefore hand composition 
characters requires a considerably larger number of workers than, for example, English 

composition. 

It a monotype is used, however, a single worker can take care of the machine. An automatic 
monotype in particular is so efficient that its use greatly curtails the number of needed factory 

hands . 

Reduction in floor space and type-metal storage. The use of monotypes considerably cuts down 
the required floor space and the type-metal stock* 

Increase in efficiency of composition work and making teletypesetting (TTS) possible. This is 
the g^atesradvalge of tee automatic monotype. As mentioned above, the automatic jnonrt^ 
not only does composition in one plant, but makes possible the same composition at distant places 
through the use of a telegraphic circuit, that is, TTS. For example, tape codes are telecom 
municated from a plant in Tokyo to a plant in Osaka. At the Osaka plan^ the same tape 
reproduced by the receiving perforator according to the input signals. By putting the tape on the 

CMnese character teletype, the perforated code^ are transformed into ^ Sher^^hand 

reading and editing. A great deal of time is saved by employing this method. On the other hand, 

the use of monotypes' has no fundamental disadvantages . 
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Present Trends and Future Possibilities 



In Japan, as in Europe and North America, research on the application of phototypesetting to news- 
paper making has been conducted for a long time. This method is now used rather widely for the 
setting of "go" and "shogi" columns, headlines, tints and advertisements, and produces good 
results . 

Phototypesetting is probably destined to become increasingly important in the possible printing 
of newsr^aper by the wrap-around plate or offset lithography. In view of the peculiarities of Japanese 
letters and their composition, however, the use of filmsetting in production of complete newspapers 
is considered difficult, although it will be applicable to certain sections, such as feature pages. 

The application of offset lithography to newspaper printing had scarcely been studied in Japan. 
Late in 1959, however, the Asahi newspapers printed their Hokkaido edition by offset printing, 
attracting the attention of newspaper circles both at home and abroad. The Asahi newspapers 
combined this offset printing with the new method of radio transmission of the page images from 
Tokyo to Sapporo, Hokkaido, with facsimile machines. 

In this process, a reproduction proof is printed of the page form composed in Tokyo, this 
proof is put on the cylinder of a Muirhead facsimile transmitter for scanning; the electric signals 
are then transmitted to Sapporo by microwave. In about 34 minutes, the film negative of the page 
is obtained in Sapporo. Then the bimetal plate is made. The plates thus made are sent to high- 
speed web-offset rotaries, each capable of producing 70,000 copies an hour. 

The Shizuoka newspapers are conducting research and experiments in colour printing by dry 
offset, and are already turning out test products. 

NEWSPRINT AND PRINTING PAPER IN THE FAR EAST 
by the Secretariat of the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 

World Supply 

Were the question of the supply of newsprint and printing and writing paper to be viewed solely from 
a world point of view, there would appear to be no immediate problem. While world consumption 
of paper and paperboard is expected to more than double by 1975, there are indications that industry 
is ready to meet the additional requirements expected over the next few years. 

The problem is, however, not merely that world production should be sufficient to meet over- 
all needs. In fact, the underdeveloped countries, which depend on Imports for the whole or part of 
their supplies, are counted, within the context of the world paper trade, as "needing" only such 
paper as they can afford to pay in currencies of which they often are short. There is an obvious 
distinction between a country's ability to purchase from abroad, and what it actually requires. In 
other words , availability of domestic supplies is one of the factors which can strongly influence the 
level of consumption in a given country or area. 

A fundamental aspect of the problem is therefore the need to increase the production of news- 
print and printing and writing paper in areas which thus far have had to rely largely or solely on 
imports for their supply of these commodities. A number of less developed countries, including 
several in South East Asia, have drawn up ambitious plans to develop their pulp and paper produc- 
tion. Yet, even if these optimistic plans were to be fully realized, the underdeveloped regions 
would, during the foreseeable future, continue to depend on imports for a considerable part of 
their requirements. 

The problem of adequate supply of newsprint and printing and writing paper in underdeveloped 
areas thus presents two basic aspects; 

(a) plans to increase production in less advanced regions must be furthered to the fullest 
possible extent, wherever a sound basis for expansion exists; 
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(b) there is a need to improve trade and marketing arrangements ~ both national and inter* 
national - so that consumption is not artificially restricted by factors such as foreign 
currency shortages. 

Far East Production 

Only seven countries in the region produce newsprint: India, Japan, Pakistan, Republic of Korea, 
Republic of China, Australia and New Zealand. Of these seven, only two - Japan and New Zealand - 
export on any significant scale. India, Republic of Korea and Australia still depend largely on 
import. All other countries in the region depend entirely on imports for their newsprint supplies. 

Rather more countries in the region are engaged on the production of printing and writing 
paper. Dependence on overseas supplies is somewhat less marked than is the case for newsprint. 

The low prevailing levels of consumption are particularly striking when it is borne in mind 
that these regions encompass 840 million people (1957), or 30 per cent of the total world population. 
Thus consumption per head of newsprint, at 1 .3 kgs , is but one -eighth of that in Europe and about 
one -thirtieth of that in North America. But even these figures are misleading, since there are 
very great disparities in consumption levels within the region. If Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan are excluded, we find that per capita consumption over the rest of the region is extremely 

low . . 

In spite of the great efforts made by countries in the region to develop their indigenous paper 
production, the region as a whole is stUl heavily dependent on imports for these essential supplies. 

Future Needs 

All countries in the region plan to achieve a substantial rise in national projiuct in the coming 
decades. Population is rising, very rapidly in some parts of the region. There are far-reaching 
national programmes aimed at the reduction of Uliteracy and the raising of educational standards . 
All these developments will require considerably increased supplies of all categories of paper if 
ambitions are to be realized; indeed, adequate availability of newsprint and printing and writing 
paper in particular is an essential condition of economic and cultural progress. 

If all present plans for expanding capacity in the region are realized they will go a long way 
towards meeting the increase in requirements foreseen up to 1965. Even so, the region's deficit, 
i.e. in the Far East (excluding People's Republic of China and Oceania) in paper and board will 
rise by about 20 thousand tons and its deficit in paper pulp by about 800 thousand tons . This is on 
the basis of fairly optimistic assumptions about the rate of fulfilment of present capacity expansion 
plans and also assuming a fairly conservative rate of growth in requirements. An indication of the 
magnitude of the task which confronts the region, however, is given by a comparison of the require 
ments foreseen in 1965 with those for 1975. In the course of the decade 1965 to 1975 the region s 
needs will grow by about 1.2 million tons for newsprint and by 4.3 million tons of other paper and 
board, together with, of course, corresponding quantities of paper pulp. These figures represent 
a challenge to governments, industry and forest services in the region if a serious shortage of 
these essential commodities is to be averted. 

To meet these rising needs the region will have to rely mainly on its own resource.^ > Not only 
are there serious doubts whether the presently exporting regions of the world will be able to ex- 
pand the supplies available for export at this rate , but also it is clear that the economies of 
countries in the region will not be able to finance imports on this tremendous scale. 



Raw Materials 

The region as a whole is not lacking in potentially pulpable fibre , though supplies of traditional 
fibre - cWferous pulpwood - are limited and localized. The coniferous resources, though 
scattered, are by no means negligible, and the Himalayan conifers and the coniferous stands exist 
ing in e.g. Indonesia and Cambodia, will undoubtedly in due course come into play, along with 
Japan's coniferous forests and Oceania's pine plantations, in helping to solve the region's pulp 
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and paper problem. Moreover, there are excellent opportunities of establishing industrial coni- 
ferous plantations with a view to solving'the longer term problem, 'since thete are xnkt^ favourable 
areas where exceedingly high growth rates can be obtained. Already temperate hardwoods are 
playing an important part, e.g. in Japan, while eucalypts are extensively used in Australia and 
mi^t, as industrial plantations, have a useful role to play elsewhere. So far the region's vast ‘ 
resources of mixed tropical hardwoods have not been mobilized. Though technically the problem 
of their utilization for pulping can be regarded as solved, some doubts still remain on the economics 
of such operations . So far no commercial venture based on mixed hardwoods in the region has been 
undertaken, though Pakistan in 1959 did start to manufacture newsprint and printing and writing 
paper from gewa wood. • ' 

The uneven distribution of forest resources in the region, and the relative lack of forests in 
the region as a whole (for the Far tJast has a smaller area of forest per inhabitant than any major 
region save the Near East) has led to the widespread utilization of non -traditional fibres. No other 
region makes such extensive use of such a varied range of non-wood fibre: bamboo, rice straw, 
various reeds and grasses (including Sabai grass), abaca, bagasse, etc. It is clear that, with the 
particular fibre problems confronting a number of countries in the region, that an expanding industry 
will, in many instances , have to rely heavily on bamboo, bagasse and rice straw and other agri- 
cultural residues. 

Technical progress in pulping during recent years has gone a long way towards broadening the 
raw material basis of the pulp and paper industry, and the years to come will undoubtedly bring 
new discoveries and open up new possibilities. There are therefore good founds for believing 
that the needed expansion of pulp and paper production in the region need not be frustrated by lack 
of suitable fibrous resources, even though the special situation in certain countries may require 
ingenuity, resource, and heavy recourse to non -traditional fibres. 

Scarcity of conventional raw materials for newsprint manufacture is greater than that fOr other 
main categories of paper. In the last two decades much attention has been devoted to the problem 
of finding raw materials to take the place of spiruce groundwood which, e.g. in Scandinavia provides 
80-85 per cent of- the raw material for newsprint. The development work'has proceeded along'four 
lines: (1) the technical problem of producing mechanical pulp from pines has been solved success- 
fully, and pine is used for newsprint manufacture to a large extent especially in the southern States 
of the United States of America; (2) experiments have been made to produce newsprint of acceptable 
strength characteristics from temperate broadleaved species by the conventional grinding process, 
with or without chemical pre-treatment of the logs, and as a result thfe so-called chemiground- 
wood process is used on a commercial scale e.g. in the Tar East; (3) newsprint pulps have been 
produced from deciduous woods by non -conventional methods which have less destructive action on 
fibres than grinder; the best known of these pulps is perhaps the cold-soda' pulp whicii is produced 
for newsprint manufacture e.g. in Australia; (4) newsprint-tjrpe papers have been developed on the 
basis of low-cost chemical pulps; a mill in Cuba producing newsprint from bagasse pulp has an 
annual capacity of 30,000 to 40,000 tons. 
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2. NEWS AGENCIES AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS 



NEWS AGENCY PROBLEMS IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 

by K.N. Ramanathan (General Manager, Press Trust of India Ltd.) 

The problems of news agencies in South East Asia are mainly those of ownership and control, 
finance, news coverage, transmission and training of personnel. 

Ownership and Control 

Co-operative news agencies owned by the newspaper industry itself, have coine to be regarded as 
best fulfilling the functions of news agencies; but a number of news agencies in sever^ South East 
Asian countries are still government-owned and government-controlled. Some are private -owned. 

In Ceylon, India. Indonesia. Japan. Pakistan and the Philippines, on the other hand, a 
ownership has emerged associating the newspaper industry in varying degrees with the managemeirt 
and control of news agencies. The Press Trust of Ceylon is thus a corporation 

by the leading newspapers of Ceylon. The Press Trust of India is a co-operative non-profit making 
news trust. Control of the trust may not be acquitted by any one interest, group, or section. 

The Associated Press of Pakistan is controlled by a board of trustees elected by the subscrib- 
ing newsoaners. The trust provides for the nomination of the chairman of the board of trustees, 
wLhlsTrco^ body^f the agency, by the Chief Justice of the Federal Court of Pakistan. 
This is a provision which may be of interest to other countries. The trust functions as a non-pr^it 
making institution. The Kyodo news service in Japan is a non-profit newspaper co-operative, ha^ng 
as its members 74 leading newspapers throughout Japan and the Broadcasting Corporation of Japan. 

The most advantageous - advantageous in the largest public interest - ownership and control 
of national news agencies is vitally important. Better finances, better arrangements for news 
coverage, improved transmission facilities and improvements in traimng of personnel are, of 
course, necessary in the South East Asian region. But ownership and control ^at ensures the 
right use of these facUities in the interest of the public is of the greatest importance . 

It seems clear, indeed, that generally speaking, co-operative, non-profit making or trust 
ownership of news agencies has been found to be the most advantageous and satisfactory form of 
ownership. The Indian Press Commission, (1954), emphasized what it termed a fundainental point 
namely, that "news agencies should not be State -owned or State -controlled ...... The fact t^t the 

Government is our own does not make the slightest difference to the basic objection to any sori of 
government control or interference" It also argued that however objective a news agency sets out 
to be there are certain drawbacks which arise from a monopoly and which could be obviated only 
by a competitive service available freely to all users. "We are of the opimon that it is therefore 
necessary to have more than one news agency ^nctioning in the country. The second news agency 
can always serve as a check on the first” it said. 

In South East Asia, some countries are served entirely by government news agencies. Every 
encouragement should be given to developments in which the integrity, independence and freedom 
of news agency services is promoted. One way of securing this is by ownership and control of news 
agencies by the newspaper industry itself. Since newspapers are of all Political “‘I 

tastes control by a representative body of the industry, such as an elected board, provides for the 
maintenance of the objective character of the work. Full ownership and control for the newspaper 
be possible immediately in some areas of South East Asia. But developmeris hat 
bring about closer association of the newspaper industry with the working of news agencies should 
be encouraged. 

Finance 

The financial position of many news agencies in South East Asia is unsatisfactory . They lack re- 
sources for development, and have to be content with only routine maintenance of their services. 
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In many cases it has not been possible either to undertake any expansion or to consolidate even 
existing services. 

The director of the Central News Agency, Republic of China, Mr. H.P. Tseng, refers to this 
in his replies to the writer's questionnaire. He states: "The shortage of financial resources to 
develop my news agency is the main handicap that I have encountered. The only possible remedy 
that I can think of", he adds, "is to follow the example of the Associated Press of America. " In 
the case of the Associated Press of America, to which Mr. Tseng refers, payments by members 
and subscribers for services received constitute the organization's sole source of revenue. AP 
is owned and controlled wholly by United States newspapers. 

Opposition to any form of special government assistance to a news agency is also shared by 
Reuters which, in 1948, went publicly on record as being totally opposed in principle to any such 
assistance; and also to any form of discrimination in the matter of international transmission 
rates and facilities. 

In South East Asia, a system of co-operative sharing of the news agency's expenses on the 
basis of an assessment is followed by Kyodo. Assessments for Kyodo members are fixed in 
accordance with a formula based on their circulations and subscription rates. Kyodo, concentrat- 
ing its services to newspapers, radio and television stations, does not sell its news either to 
government offices or individual subscribers. (Jiji takes care of the service to governmental and 
private subscribers. ) Exceptions to this rule are the Premier's Office, Foreign Office and Defence 
Agency which receive Kyodo news for a total rate of less than 20 million yen a year (one -hundredth 
of the annual budget) . 

Some South East Asian agencies are making efforts to rationalize their subscription from 
governments for news services supplied to them. Radio Press, Inc. , Tokyo, which derives 30 per 
cent of its total revenue from government subscription, does indeed state (according to its President 
Mr. Nakata) that "as far as we are av/are, we have not had any criticism from outside because 
part of our revenue is derived from government sources . We might add that these subscriptions 
are paid to us in return for services rendered". The Press Trust of Ceylon similarly states that 
"there has been no criticism" of revenue from government, which "is not appreciable". 



In Pakistan also, according to Mr. Malik Tajuddin, Managing Trustee of the Associated Press 
of Paldstan, "there has been no criticism of government subscription as it is recognized that 
Government must pay for the news services it receives for broadcast purposes and for keeping it- 
self abreast of current developments. In fact, as a matter of courtesy to Government, the service 
is supplied to Radio Pakistan and other government subscribers at a concessional rate as compared 
to the rate of subscription charged from newspapers". 



But where there is government revenue, it may be advisable to rationalize it. With regard to 
revenue from government -controlled radio, for instance, it would be advisable to relate the sub- 
scription to the total number of radio licences in force or to a percentage of total revenue from 
newspapers. Such a system was in force in the United Kingdom until 1941, and in India, until 1956. 
This would meet any misunderstanding of the position that may otherwise exist . 



In a co-operative news agency, it also seems necessary to carry through the principle of co- 
operation to its logical conclusion by adopting a system of assessment of revenue. As in the case 
of the Associated Press, all expenses for common purposes should be shared. In the case of 
Reuters also, the principle of assessment has been adopted. Subscribers to Reuter's services fall 
into two categories, according to the Unesco publication. News Agencies . "First are the news- 
papers belonging to the partner organization. These partner organizations provide annual hinds for 
Reuters in proportions agreed among themselves and in turn assess their newspaper subscribers 
and other bodies which, without being members, buy the whole or part of the Reuter's Service."'*^ 



The assessment system has the advantage that development needs of the agency are not starved. 
An estimate of the budgetary requirements is made , plans for development are studied and the 



(1) News Agencies , p. 52. 
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si 6 C 6 ss 2 iry resources ere budgeted for* Once this hes been mede, the scheme is no longer at the 
mercy of possible shortfalls in revenue, because the possibility of shortfalls is avoided. Whatever 
the controlling authority finalizes as the budgetary requirements of the period are met by assessees . 

Coverage of News 

With regard to internal news , not many agencies in South East Asia have access to news gathered 
by their member newspapers . Of the replies the writer has received from a number of agencies 
in South East Asia, only Kyodo mentions that it has such facilities. The managing director of 
Kyodo, Mr. Saburo Matsukata, states that "as to internal news, Kyodo has access to local news 
gathered by its member papers , in addition to special coverage by its own reporters scattered in 
its 50 bureaux all over the country" . 

There does not seem to have been much effort in South East Asia generally to develop the idea 
of drawing on the news resources of members and subscribers to an agency. The trend has been, 
on the other hand, for an agency to organize its news services independentiy and provide subscribers 
with a basic service , to which each subscriber makes further additions through bis own news re- 
sources, and according to his requirements. There are some who are content largely with the 
basic service as put out by the news agency, except in regard to local and district news. A study 
of the possibilities of drawing on the news report of subscribers should however be made. This 
mi^t be undertaken by individual news agencies themselves . The financial administrative and 
desk-level problems would need to be worked out; the question whether standards of news agency 
reporting would remain at least as high as at present under such a system would also have to be 
examined. 

With regard to South East Asian news, arrangements are already in force between different 
news agencies for exchange, and it may be considered whether these should be strengthened. On 
this point Mr. Saburo Matsulcata, (iQrodo) states that while his agency's arrangements for collection 
of internal news and world news are quite adequate, "there is much to be done in the future for the 
collection of South East Asian news". He adds: "While Kyodo receives a sizeable amount of South 
East Asian news from its own correspondents and foreign news agencies, it is hoped that Kyodo 
should establish direct news channels between Tokyo and each of the capitals of South East Asian 
countries, either by its ovm correspondents or by news exchange agreements with national news 
agencies of these countries" . In his view, high telegraphic rates, slow transmission and in some 
countries, censorship are the main obstacles for Kyodo correspondents in South East Asia. 

The ideas outlined in the above paragraph will command the support of many news agency 
executives in South East Asia. There is a widespread desire among news agencies of the region to 
strengthen the regional cover of news . They also wish that such news should be covered not through 
Western-angled eyes, but through the eyes of the nations concerned themselves. The exchange of 
news services between national news agencies should be further developed. One difficulty in this 
regard is the high charges for reception by radio of international press dispatches in some countries. 
Administrations must be induced to take a more reasonable view about charges if the exchange of 
services is to be fruitful. 

There is widespread appreciation of the need for better coverage of South East Asian regional 
news within the region. Suggestions made for (1) exchange of news reports by agencies, (2) strengthen- 
ing of representation of national agencies in South East Asian countries, (3) the lowering of cable 
and radio reception costs and (4) removal of censorship difficulties should be pursued. 

With regard to world news, the strengthening of representation by correspondents of national 
news agencies in the international centres of news is an obvious step. The Press Trust of India is 
anxious to strengthen its representation and only the cost of such expansion has so far prevented 
fuller development. Sufficient international news agency material flows into most South East Asian 
countries, and there is no need to increase this flow. Mr. Malik Tajuddin (Associated Press of 
Pakistan) states that "coverage of foreign news is adequate, in fact more than adequate, since the 
newspapers are served by Reuters, AP, UPI and AFP. What is needed is greater coverage from 
more centres of world news by each national news agency's own trained correspondents. Here 
lower cable costs should greatly help" . 
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Training of Personnel 

The recruitment of news agency personnel is generally carried out in the same way as of news- 
paper personnel, that is, (1) by direct recruitment and (2) by promotion of qualified staff. There 
are graduate and diploma courses of journalism in many South East Asian universit^s and t 

provide the raw material for personnel. Mr . Malik Tajuddin (Associated Press of Pakis an) 

"We Mcruit graduates direct from the universities under a system of apprenticeship P^^^ 
training. The system is well suited to news agency needs, and the agencies must play their prt 
eauallv with the newspapers in stimulating the flow of beginners into the profession • • • • • The 
I^njab University, the oldest university in Pakistan, has recently introduced a master s degree in 
journalism to provide for specialized academic training for journalists in Pakistan. This specia 
li^ed academic training extending over a period of two years, followed by practical apprenticeship 
for a period of one year in a news agency or a newspaper, is an ideal arrangement for the training 
of journalists and we offer these facilities to the countries of South East Asia. 

Proposals for the exchange of young journaUsts between countries of South East Asia have been 
generally welcomed on the ground that it would be profitable both for the training of news agency 
staff and^for promoting better understanding among peoples of the region. Such ^changes should 
be made through fellowships, in the view of Mr. Matsukata (Kyodo). Mr. Malik Tajuddin (Associ^ed 
Press of Pakistan) states: "We favour exchanges of journalists between Pakistan and other countrie 
Sh East Asia with whose people we have close cultural ties , on the con^tror ttat the j^ournalists 
concerned already have a fair amount of practical traimng in their own countrif & and are fairly 

senior men. " 

Mr H. Tseng (Central News Agency) also agrees with the proposal of exchange of journalists 
for a period of one year or more between countries of the region and between South East Asia and 

Europe and America. 

There is a general feeling that, to provide practical experience in modern methods of news 
agency operation, fellowships tenable in the United States of America, Britain and Japan would be 
valuable. The President of the All-India Newspaper Editors Conference, Mr. E^rga Das, tos ex 
pressed the view that the South East Asian journalist is naturally keen to understand Problems 
of the region, and for this the exchange of fellowships between South East Asian countriM would be 
valuable. Fellowships tenable in India and Japan would also be valuable for securing better expe- 
rience of news agency work. From this viewpoint, fellowships avaUable in Western countries 

would silso be of dofinito udvantago • 

THE EXCHANGE OF NEWS WITHIN SOUTH EAST ASIA , . , v 

by Mohammed Basri (Chief, International Department, Antara News Agency, Indonesia) 

Demand for Asian News 

During the past 50 years, the press in the countries of South East Asia has benefited ^eatly from 
services of the world news agencies, which collect and distribute news from all countries. Before 
World War II, national news agencies were established in some South East Asian countries , either 
to collect or distribute news about events within their territories or to serve as distrilwto^ of 
international news supplied by world agencies such as Reuters, Associated Press, United Press, 
Tass and Havas (succeeded in 1944 by Agence-France-Presse). 

Improvements in telecommunications during the past 50 years have done much to ensure the 
rapid and regular supply of political, social, economic and other information from all parts of the 
world to countries of the region. 

The emergence of newly independent States in South East Asia since the war has given rise to 
a more and more acutely felt need for information about what happens elsewhere, especially within 

other countries of South East Asia itself. 

The world news agencies have seen their task become heavier, but in ac^rdance with good 
business principles, they have acceptedthis new challenge as a welcome opportunity for development. 
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Nevertheless, they faUed uotil quite recently to offer suffleient coverage to satisfy the new Asian 
States . 

In answer to persistent demands of the expanding press in this region the world agencies have 
revised their news supply policy. In particular, they have sought to meet new requirements for 
more news about Asia in general. Despite their efforts, a greater inflow of news into Asia and a 
greater exchange of news among Asian countries are urgently needed. 



National Agencies 

The conclusion of World War H put the newly independent States in a better position to establish 
and develop their own organizations for collecting and distributing news. If, previwslj^ their 
positions were weak, either for poUtical or commercial reasons, their new status has given them 
incentive to develop and improve their national news agencies. 

Some of these countries started from scratch; some had the benefit of pre-war exp^eme; 
but all of them now see their respective rftles growing in importance, both in development of the 
press itself and in the improvement of international understanding. However, some courtries of 
the region have not yet established their own news-pooling organizations . There are vario|»s 
reasons for this; lack of initiative, lack of commercial justification, lack of encouragement and 

6V6n lack of nourishment • 



It is also true that even if some countries do have national news agencies, they haw not aH 
made a real effort to broaden the scope of their activities beyond their national boundaries. Inter- 
national reportage therefore remains in the hands of the world agencies, which have made increased 
efforts to satisfy these countries by sending more news into the region, and dispatching more news 
from the region to other parts of the world. Previously, these non-Asian world agencies laid 
emphasis chiefly on what happened in the West. 



Nevertheless , the flow of information into the region and among the various cwntrles of the 
region remains inadequate. It is felt that the world agencies still faU to give the gist of Asian 
developments in their reporting of events. This has unfortunately Homettaes created misunder- 
standing among the nations concerned in regard not only to political but also to economic and social 

questions. 

In addition, political considerations in various South East Asian countries have sometimes 
severely hindered effective news exchanges. The cold war has also had its tapact on news coverage 
so that in maiqr cases dispatches sent out have failed to create better understanding among the 

peoples concerned. 

It is inthis light that the rfile of the various national news agencies of South East Asia should be 
seen. Simply speaking, these national organizations might be considered xnore com^tent to report 
the view or analyse the events within their respective countries than 'outside agencies. 
there is no desire to discriminate against the established world agencies or to dl^rage them in 
any way, it is generally felt that the r8le of the national agencies is equally important and, perhaps, 

complementary. 



Widening News Distribution 

Some A. I.- Mwi ogeiBles have made progreas not only In dletrlbuUng newe for domeattc conaump- 
tion but also in dispatching it for use beyond their countries. 



The Press Trust of India, Kyodo (Japan) and Antara (Indonesia) are, to this writer s knowledge, 
the only national agencies in the region which maintain foreign news services, fed from thefr own 
sources and through their own means of communication. Without violating the criteria of objectivity, 
they give their own version of what happens and of the background of events , and also review 
conditions in their countries . 



These agencies work closely with the world agencies in the distribution of world airi Aslan 
news. They have also made arrangements or concluded agreements for the exchange of news among 
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themselves or with agencies outside their immediate region such as Tass, Hsin-Hua (People's 
RepubUc of China), DPA (Federal Republic of Germany) and Tapjug (Yugoslavia). 

The exchange of news in South East Asia is effected by the following means: (a) morse trans- 
missions, widely used in and between Asian countries; (b) radio-teletype or the Hellschreiber . 
system (by the world news agencies to the national agencies, which act as distributors); (c) mailed 
dispatches . 

National news agencies in the region which maintain morse transmission services include 
Kyodo (Japan), Press Trust of India, Antara, Viet-Nam News Agency (People's Republic of Viet- 
Nam), Viet-Nam Presse (Republic of Viet-Nam) and Hsin-Hua. In other countries in the region 
the national agencies have not developed sufficiently to warrant their maintaining their own inter- 
national service. 

Facilities and Costs 

For those agencies which maintain foreign news services and have arranged exchange agreements 
with one another, the limited time (transmission hours) and equipment available, as well as the 
financial difficulties involved in any scheme of expansion, have so far made it Impossible to effect 
an adequate exchange of news . The transmission of between. 1 , 000 and 2 , 000 words a day does not 
seem sufficient to convey complete and satisfactory information about events and their background. 
The cost of using transmitters is low in some South East Asian countries and high in others. How- 
ever, the various agencies have their own reasons for deciding whether an increase of wordage is 
c omme r c ially justifiable . 

It appears that, for the time being, the only certain means of cutting costs is throu^ expan- 
sion of airmail or news-letter services. Even for agencies which have not yet set up foreign 
services, the exchange of airmail dispatches is quite feasible. It is also a fact that lack of ex- 
perienced editorial staff is a hindrance in some countries in this region. 

Another limiting factor In the exchange of news is, in many cases, a deficiency in the choice 
of news or in its presentation. News sent out frequently does not meet needs of the newspapers in 
the receiving countries. Many items Included in news transmissions by the various national 
agencies prove to be of little use for publication. Techniques of presentation are sometimes poor; 
the news transmitted to other countries may be too localized; or the shortage of newsprint in many 
countries may Umlt possibUities of publication. However, articles sent by airmail, if suitably 
presented, may find space in feature sections of newspapers or in magazines. 

The exchange or sale of press photographs between South East Asian agencies has not been 
widely developed. The present photo services, established by the world agencies, are not very 
satisfactory as far as happenings in the region are concerned. National agencies in South East 
Asia should seek an improvement in photo service. A major difficulty, however, is the hif^ costs 
of transmission due largely to unstable economic situations in some countries in the region. 

THE FLOW OF NEWS OUT OF SOUTH EAST ASIA 

by Saburo Matsukata (Managing Director, Kyodo News Servlc.e, Japan) 

Obstacles'to Wider Coverage 

The limited facilities of domestic news agencies and newspapers, an inevitable limitation in news 
handling by world news agencies and an unsatisfactory telecommunication system in the region are 
the main obstacles to an extended coverage of South East Asian news. 

Although there are a few Asian news agencies or newspapers which have correspondents of 
their own abroad, the reporting of news from neighbouring countries generally is carried out by 
the world agencies such as Agence-France-Presse, the Associated Press, United Press Inter- 
national and Reuters. At present, the number of Asian agencies or papers capable of engaging in 
any international activities is quite. restricted.. Kyodo and Jiji of Japan, the Press Trust of India, 
and some Japanese newspapers may be counted in this category. But these agencies and papers. 
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while recognizing that their activity contributes to an enlarged Asian news coverage, suffer from 
many shortcomings . The main obstacles they encounter are: 

(a) to distribute services and transmit outgoing news, agencies require special facilities which 
they must either provide for themselves or lease from the local communications authorities . This 
involves problems of high cost, inefficient handling and official limitations to free news reporting 
at a convenient time; 

(b) agencies are hindered from carrying more foreign news because of the economic position 
of their member newspapers* In most Asian countries, the number of pages per edition is small, 
and there is usually little space for foreign news. Newspapers find they cannot afford to pay any 
considerable amount to enable agencies to extend their Asian news coverage; 

(c) most Asian news agencies or newspapers have only a limited domestic transmission 
structure to member papers . Because of lack of news transmission lines , scarctty of operators 
and other local factors , agencies usually find it difficult to send out more foreign news ahead of 
domestic news to domestic clients. 

R81e of World Agencies 

The world agencies are by far the most Important sources of Asian news for the Asikn press and 
the world press. These agencies have their own correspondents or "stringers” in almost all Asian 
centres. Besides, they have special agreements or contracts with local Asian news agencies or 
papers to collect news. In the latter case, re-writing or re-editing is necessary, apart from 
translation from local' languages into English or French or Japanese . These operations naturally 
limit the volume of news that can be handled by the world agencies. 

The world agencies cater primarily to the needs of clients in the country in which they are 
based or in countries having a special interest in Asian developments. Thus their news -re porting 
is naturally governed more or less by these clients' requests. As a consequence, purely local 
news or news which although Important has no international character , is excluded from outgoing 
news transmissions by the world agencies . 

In most Asian countries, it is usually difficult for the world agencies to secure reliable locpl 
commentators who nan give an authentic analysis and local meaning to any important news develop- 
ments, so that such news, when transmitted abroad, will be able to attract attention to the same 
degree as other international news. Although the world agencies practically never miss any news 
development, it may be pointed out that in their reporting from Asia they often overlook, at the first 
stage, the background or perspective of news and the possible continuity 6t developments. Such 
shortcomings are not to be found in their tr^atmbnt of news from say Europe. 

Communications and Charges 

The unsatisfactory teleconutiunication system in the region is the final obstacle in news -gathering 
and news transcriission. Technical bottlenecks or restrictive regulations hinder news carriage in 
volume throughout Asia. Certain world agencies cite the following problems: 

(a) it is often difficult to send out news in volume - say, 10,000 or 20,000 words - at regular 
times. To make transmission efficient, agencies appear to have no choice Itai to set up their own 
conununication system in the region. Existing facilities could be leased for the purpose; 

(b) although the radio -teletype is coming into such general use in Asia that Morse has lost 
much of its value, there are still countries where the smaller papers may be able to pick up Morse- 
casts without any local authorization, as they are unable to do with teletype, which requires special 
authorization. Thus the world agencies mostly employ two different communication systems - 
Morse hnd teletype. This places another burden on them. 

The problem of press communication rates is the biggest obstacle limiting the free flow of news 
between Asian countries. Although press rates all over the world are often established on the basis 
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of many contradictory considerationB, the rates between two Asian points differ notably according 
to the direction in which a cable is moved. Such conspicuous disparities are attributable to the 
disparate exchange rates at which gold francs, used as a basis for determining the international 
telegraph rates , are converted into national currencies . 

Transmission Services 

•• 

The bulk of all Asian news is handled by the world news agencies . There are a few Asian agencies 
which have the capacity to carry out more extensive transmission of news abroad, such as Kyodo 
and Jiji of Japan and PTI of India. Kyodo and Jiji operate 14 to 18 hours of news transmission 
abroad daily. English is used by all three agencies in their broadcasts, and the two Japanese 
agencies also use Japanese. News is mostly sent in Morse, because clients in Asian countries 
prefer Morse to radio teletype. It is doubtful, however, whether these news transmissions are 
received regularly at any Asian centre, since news transmitted by the world agencies is supplied 
more efficiently and economically to local clients. With the exception of Japan and India, there 
are not many countries where a national agency operates an outgoing news service. Antara of 
Indonesia cohducts one hour of Morse transmission dally and the Viet-Nam Presse Agency operates 
two hours of transmission. News carried by these two agencies is mostly local, and it is difficult 
to make full use of it in neighbouring countries . 

The I^odo News Service of Japan, recognizing the particular importance of Asian news, is 
making a special effort to increase its publication; but, so far, the Asian news which Kyodo has 
effectively used is almost exclusively the news provided by world agencies . The number of Asian 
news items dispatched from Asian points and published by Kyodo increased from 166 in June 1958 
to 248 in September 1958 and 421 in September 1959. As I^odo usually publishes about 2. 400 items 
of foreign news a month, the September 1959 figure represents some 17.5% of the total as com- 
pared with some 6.9% in June 1958 and some 10.3% in September 1958. All such Asian news, how- 
ever, originated in the reporting of world agencies - AP, UPI, Reuter. 

The world agencies operate newscasts from various points in Asia. AP operates from Taipeh 
and Hong Kong, UPI from Hong Kong, Singapore, and Taipeh, Reuters from Singapore. These 
newscasts are mostly by Morse (except AP's from Taipeh) and for limited hours. 

Direct news from Asian countries, partly by limited newscasts and partly by written news 
bulletins, is utilized by Kyodo for writing news commentaries or feature stories, but not for 
regular news reporting. Only in a few cases - ouch as, for example, the reporting of a monetary 
reform in an Asian country - could Kyodo use detailed local reports in addition to initial news 
reporting by world agencies. 

Need for Wider Exchange 

Inadequate coverage of South East Asian news in the countries outside the region is an old story. 
The Asian Conferences of the International Press Institute, held in Tokyo, 1956, and in Ceylon, in 
1957, discussed this problem, but so far little has been done to improve the situation. The reasons 
for tliis have already been mentioned, but the following points seem worthy of note: 

(a) The necessity to establish a news exchange system between the national news agencies. 
Some of these already have news exchange contracts with other Asian news agencies, but this is not 
yet a universally accepted usage. To promote and facilitate news exchange, it is always advisable 
to work on a free exchange basis, rather than to try to sell news directly to newspapers abroad. 
The basis of the free flow of news between countries is free news exchange between the national 
news agencies, because these agencies have the best facilities for disseminating news to the papers 
in their respective countries. 

(b) The question of freedom of reporting. Restrictions or censorship in various countries are 
another obstacle to the free flow of news. Political antagonisms inside a country often bring on 
measures to restrict news. Similar measures may be taken in the interests of national safety. 

But, in principle, to promote better understanding, it is best not to restrict news, whether it is 
favourable or unfavourable to an existing regime. Japan has had varied experiences during the 
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past 25 years, and there are at present practically no restrictions on news, outgoing or incoming. 
The writer considers that this complete freedom in news handling, whether the news is handled 
a national or foreign organization, has contributed more than anything else to making the situation 
in Japan understandable to those outside the country# 

(c) Western as against Asian news. There is a difference in the degree of interest aroused 
between Asian and other - say, European or American - news. Newspapers are always influenced 
by the interest of their readers. If readers are attracted more by European news and less by Asian 
news, then Asian news cannot anticipate adequate coverage in the newspapers. Moreover, it is a 
fact that there are important news sources outside Asia and that news from these sources is natu" 
rally more interesting than Asian news to readers outside Asia. Furthermore, ouch news very 
often has a considerable bearing on the Asian situation and therefore arouses more interest even 
among Asian readers than news of Asian origin. In discussing pubUcation of Asian news in Asian 
newspapers or those outside Asia, we cannot neglect this factor. 

(d) Lack of basic knowledge of Asian countries. Without certain basic knowledge, it is difficult 
to understand or appreciate news. The world at large, not excluding Asian countries, is generally 
better fed with news from Europe or America than from Asia and is not sufficiently accustomed to 
Asian news or prepared to interpret it. The taste for Asian news is not well cultivated. If this 
assumption is accepted, we should consider ways and means to develop and cultivate nOh-Asian 
public interest, especiallythatof editors for Asian news. To overwhelm them with routine day-to-day 
news does not seem to be the best remedy. To feed them not only with daily news by cable and 
radio, but also-with news stories accompanied by background interpretation - for instance, the 
weekly airmailed newsletter mailed by air - would surely be more successful in enhancing their 
interest in Asian news . 

USE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS BY THE MASS MEDIA IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 
by H.N. Shrivastava (Ministry of Transport and Communications, Government of India) 

Present Facilities 

To ensure a rapid flow of news from different parts of the world, a wide variety of telecommuni- 
cation equipment is used. International networks consist of point-to-point radio circuits, submarine 
cable circuits, open wire land lines, very high frequency (VHF) and microwave radio relay links, 
or combinations of these systems. Submarine cable circuits were until recently used omy for 
telegraphy, but it has now become possible to use submarine cables for telephony as well. 

In the South East Asian countries, inland trunk networks are poorly developed. In all of these 
countries, many organizations utilize teleconununications, the principal one being that whmh 
operates the public telephone and telegraph system, e.g. the telegraph and telephone department. 
Civil aviation extensively uses telecommunication to control air traffic. Railway and broadcasting 
organizations also require telecommunication channels. In addition, defence departments use ex- 
tensive networks within the region. But these various organizations, using parallel networks in 
each country, do not co-ordinate the provisioning of telecommunication channels. Co-ordiimtion 
is usual only in the allocation of radio frequencies. In each country, aU channel requirements 
should be combined, and the total number of channels assured by a network of coaxial cable or 
radio relay links. If this is done, it will be possible not only to meet increasing demands for chan- 
nels by various organizations, but also to provide means of transmitting television programmes 
over great distances at economic rates. 

International news is collected and distributed by the five world news agencies: Agence-France 
Presse (France); Associated Press (U.S. A.); Reuters Limited (British Commonwealth); Tass 
(USSR); and United Press International (U.S. A.). In addition, there are some 75 na.tional news 
agencies which collect world news and distribute it in their own countries. They also collect mws 
in their countries and transmit it to the world agencies. In South East Asia there are some 26 
national agencies, located in 13 countries. 

For the exchange of news from different areas, the world's international and national tele- 
communication networks are extensively used. Networks should have a sufficient number of outlets 
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to deal effectively with the volume of traffic from press and other public sources. The size of net- 
works is determined by the volume of rush-hour traffic , and the delay which can be tolerated for 
transmission of accumulated traffic. Press traffic must, at present, take its turn with the trans- 
mission of other messages in the public telegraph circuits. 

Some Asian news agencies monitor State -operated or controlled short wave broadcasts such as 
B.B.C., Voice of America, Radio Moscow, All-India Radio, etc. , and distribute news and com- 
mentaries to newspapers and news agencies by teleprinter or mimeographed sheets. There is 
great demand for telephoto services, but their use is limited owing to high cost. 

Inter-Connexion Plan for South East Asia 

Most of the international circuits in South East Asia are by radio. The International Telecommuni- 
cation Union (rru) has been working for some years to establish a network of international high 
speed metallic circuits and VHP radio relay links. Plans for Europe and the Mediterranean basin 
were completed by 1954. The plan for a similar network for the Middle East and South Asia was 
finalized in 1953, at Lahore, and in 1954, at Geneva. In 1959 the ITU planning ctommittee met at 
Tokyo, and completed the plan for the remaining countries of Asia and the Par East. Many of the 
recommendations made in 1954 have already been implemented. The proposals made at Tokyo in 
May 1959 for laying submarine telephone cables are costly, and beset with many technical problems 
awaiting solution. These proposals may be implemented in about ten years. 

Traffic East of India 

Adequate data on the volume of traffic for countries lying east of India and Pakistan are not avail- 
able. The available figures for telephone traffic indicate that one or two direct f ilephone circuits 
between any two countries in Asia will suffice, with a few exceptions. Existing circuits between 
countries in the region are sufficient to cope with the present public telegraph traffic . There is a 
growing demand for telex and leased circuits from the International Air Transport Association and 
the World Meteorological Organization as well as press and other private agencies. 

Existing direct radio circuits will not be adequate to meet the requirements of telex and leased 
circuits unless telecommunication links are expanded in this area. Telecommunication experts of 
South East Asia consider that administrations should provide a sufficient number of regional circuits 
in this area before the volume of traffic increases , rather than wait for the traffic to justify the 
number of circuits. It has been suggested that early action be taken to provide 12 international 
telephone circuits, which will also take care of telegraph traffic through use of the voice frequency 
telegraph system. 

The radio spectrum is already very crowded and the allocation of more high frequencies is not 
possible because many HF circuits do not work well during the period of the minimum sun-spot 
cycle. It is proposed that the demand for more circuits be met by the use of submarine telephone 
cable or radio relay links. Establishment of these links might take 5 to 10 years. It is expected 
that, by 1970, submarine telephone cables and radio relay links will carry a major portion of 
telegraph and telephone traffic from Asia and the Far East to all parts of the world. 

Proposals for Submarine Telephone Cables 

The British Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference of 1958 agreed in principle with the 
Commonwealth Telecommunication Board's proposal to link all Commonwealth countries by laying 
a submarine telephone cable around the world. The cable will run from England via Canada to New 
Zealand and Australia, across the Pacific Ocean, and from Australia to Penang and Colombo. From 
Colombo, the cable will run across the Indian Ocean to Bombay and Karachi. There will be a junc- 
tion in mid-ocean, with one branch running to Bombay, another to Karachi and a third to East, 

South and West Africa. From West Africa, the cable wUl run via Gibraltar to the United Kingdom. 

Japan announced its intention, at the ITU planning meeting at Tokyo in 1959, to lay a submarine 
telephone cable from Tokyo to Taipeh, Hong Kong, Manila, Saigon, Bangkok, Singapore and 
Djakarta. A cable from Tokyo will also be laid to Honolulu, and the existing facilities will be 
utilized to pass telephone and telegraph traffic between Japan and the United States of America. 
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India announced a proposal, at the same ITU meeting, to lay a submarine telephone cable between 
Calcutta and Rangoon. 

Effect of Network Plans 

The provision of telecommunication links between neighbouring countries will help to break down 
barriers in industrial, social and cultural fields. The network plans, completed with the help of 
the ITU, will provide a sufficient number of circuits in the South East Asian region. These circuits, 
when connected to the networks of the Middle East and European regions , wUl assure adequate 
flexibility for the flow of information between these countries . It is anticipated that many frequencies 
in the HF bands will be released by the diversion of traffic to cables. Use of the cables will have 
many advantages. Press messages will not be mutilated by magnetic storms and other effects of 
sun-spot cycles in long-distance communications. There will be greater scope for photo transmis- 
sion with better definition and at lower rates . It is hoped that the Government of India will extend 
the proposed cable between Calcutta and Rangoon as far as Singapore, where the cable from Japan 
to South East Asian countries will end. 

These cables, when completed, could provide facilities of great value to the Asian press. None 
of the present world news agencies are of Asian origin. An Asian world news agency may develop 
when governments of Asian countries co-operatively provide telecommunication facilities which 
would enable a sufficient volume of Asian news to flow across national frontiers to world news 
centres expeditiously. 

National Networks 

National telecommunication networks of South East Asia have special problems . At present there 
are not enough trunk circuits to permit large-scale operator dialling from one exchange to another 
in any country of this region, except Japan. In Malaya, the number of trunk circuits will increase^ 
considerably when the micro-wave system makes possible the provision of operator dialling facilities 
throughout the Federation. 

The number of telephone connexions per 100 inhabitants in South East Asia is the lowest in the 
world , and governments should take urgent action to increase the number of telephones so that the 
total number in any one country is doubled every five years. It will not be sufficient to install tele- 
phones in cities alone. The programme of expansion, in addition to increasing the number of tele- 
phones in cities, should include opening of telephone exchanges or call offices in rural areas, so 
that there will be at least one telephone within a radius of every 10 miles in all Asian countries 

by 1965. 

Although governments have been active in increasing the number of telephones and improving 
telephone service, the telegraph service has been somewhat neglected. The equipment and fittings 
in telegraph offices in most of the Asian countries are old and ineffective, and methods of trans- 
mitting and receiving telegrams need to be modernized. Large offices should have automatic tape 
transmission type equipment and the number of exchange offices should be reduced to a minimum to 
reduce delays. Operations by Morse should be replaced by teleprinter services except where tele- 
graph traffic is very low. The delivery of telegrams also needs to be expedited. 

In addition, urgent action should be taken to speed up the telegraph service , which is now often 
beaten by the airmail . The telegraph service is generally a State monopoly. There is too much 
delay in making im provements because of budgeting procedure and other departmental formalities . 

Telegraph Rates 

Questions concerning tariffs and charging of telegrams are governed by the Telegraph Regulations 
of the ITU. Charges and certain service rules are governed either by the European system or by 
the extra-European system. Tariffs are based on wordage, the rate per word consisting of: (a) the 
terminal rate per word of the countries of origin and destination; (b) the transit rate of intermediate 
administrations and private operating agencies; (c) the necessary transit rate of each of the two 
stations performing radio transmission. 
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Special arrangements are made by groups of administrations or operating agencies for reduced 
rates between certain countries or routes. For example, there is the penny-a-word rate for press 
messages within the British Commonwealth and preferential rates between members of the French 
Community. 

The same rates are charged for dispatches sent by point-to-point radio transmission, even 
when no intermediate handling is involved, as for those sent by line communications passing through 
one or more transit offices and therefore requiring that extra transit fees be paid to intermediate 
stations. These and other factors have resulted in many anomalies in rates for public and press 
telegrams. For example, it is cheaper to send a telegram from Saigon to Paris than from Saigon 
to Manila. Charges also vary for messages sent in reverse directions. 

Many news agencies consider that high telegraph rates constitute a barrier to news transmis- 
sion to various parts of the world, including South East Asia. In countries where newscasts are 
conducted there are often restrictions against direct receptions by the users; reception is conse- 
quently handlec' by external communication agencies with a resultant increase in costs. The 
establishment of lower and more uniform rates is important to news agencies and newspaper pub- 
lishers. Various telecommunication administrations and private operating agencies maintain, 
however, that present rates are sufficiently low and that any further reduction would cause losses 
in the telegraph services. The problem has become extremely complicated but it is gratifying to 
note that Unesco, in co-operation with the ITU, is trying to secure more concessions for the press, 
so that there may be a freer flow of information between countries . 
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3. RADIO BROADCASTING, FILM AND TELEVISION 



RADIO PROGRAMMING AND PROGRAMME EXCHANGE IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 
by J.C. Mathur (Director-General, All India Radio) 

With the possible exception of Japan, conditions in Asian countries are somewhat simHar and it is 
therefore possible to consider the problems of radio programming in these countries jointly. Poli- 
ticaUy, most of them have become independent in the post-war period. Economically, they may 
be called underdeveloped. Socially, they are multiracial in character and to a certain extent lack 
national and cultural cohesion. The multiplicity of languages creates its own problems. CulturaUy 
these countries occupy a very different position from other underdeveloped countries . Though they 
find themselves lacking in contemporary standards of art and culture, they have inherited an an- 
cient civilization and their position may therefore not be equated with that of primitive peoples 
struggling for the first time for self-expression in modem ways. 

Nation-wide Coverage 

Physical conditions of geography in the region vary greatly and each country is faced with pecuUar 
technical problems. In India, for example, the problem is one of vast areas, with cities hundreds 
of miles apart. To organize an effective medium-wave service reaching the farthest comers of 
the sub-continent is the task facing Indian broadcasting. An archipelago like Indonesia presents 
technical problems of a different kind and peninsular countries covered with plantations and forests 
have yet another set of problems. Although radio is called a means of mass communication, in 
most South East Asian countries there is as yet no established communication with the actual 
masses. Urban centres and surrounding rural districts are served by radio to a greater or lesser 
degree. But an intense, sustained service for the whole national area has not yet been achieved. 

Consequently, the first problem is one of technical facilities. This problem does affect radio 
programming, and in two ways. Firstly, techniques of production acceptable for medium -wave 
broadcasting are not always suitable for transmission on short waves. Secondly, the necessity to 
assure marked differences in the character and composition of programmes intended respectively 
for urban and mral listeners involves an abnormal quantity of broadcasting in these countries . 



the exception again of Japan, most South East Asian countries are mainly mral, with 
most of the population living in small, scattered villages and townships which have few modern 
amenities. Radio in these countries mainly serves urban populations. Sooner or later, the needs 
of the large, potential mral audience in each country must be considered. The size of the urban 
and mral audiences is not the only consideration, though even statistics provide an interesting 
paradox. While the urban intelligentsia may be a minority of the total population of a country, they 
do form the majority of lice nee -holders. This minority also represents a considerable number 
of influential, highly articulate citizens. The average mral audience, on the other hand, is vast 
but in the main illiterate. Since radio can most effectively overcome this handicap it can play a 
particularly important part in bringing to these remote and scattered communities news, informa- 
tion, instmetion and entertainment from the outside world. 

Rural Progranunes 

The predominently mral use of broadcasting would influence programming in its own way. Firstly, 
the audience would be listening to programmes on specially provided battery-operated community 
sets, as distinct from the individual family receiver. Programmes for a mral audience would, 
therefore, have to be addressed to a community and not to individuals as most programmes are at 
present. Secondly, because of technical limitations, mral audiences cannot be served with day- 
long programmes . Quite apart from technical limitations , the way of life of mral agriculturi^s 
would make such programmes clearly wasteful, since these people do not have the same amount of 
leisure time for listening as urban audiences. The day's work starts very early in the villages and 
goes right on till dusk. And the whole family is out working in the fields. Consequently, the need 
of village communities is for composite programmes of limited duration broadcast at time conve- 
nient to them. These composite programmes should include news, presented with explanations and 
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plenty of background information, and other items of special interest to rural listeners . Music 
and entertainment should be of the kind to which they are accustomed and can easily understand 

and appreciate. 

Lack of communications keep this huge rural audience somewhat cut off from radio stations in 
urban areas. But an effort should be made to maintain contact with this audience so as to assure 
that programmes are suited to their needs and therefore useful to them. With this end in ^ew, 
even highly advanced countries like Canada have introduced radio farm forums, which provide for 
participatory co-operation between the broadcasting stations and rural listeners. In 1956, All 
India Radio, in collaboration with Unesco, carried out a radio farm forum project in Bombay 
State. TMs scheme consisted of two parts: the setting up in a limited number of villages listening- 
cum-dlscussion-cum-action groups of villagers under the leadership of one group, and the broad- 
casting of a series of special programmes directed to these audiences. Listener discussions were 
arranged before and after the broadcast and comments on the programme were later conveyed to 
the radio station. These comments were further dealt with in subsequent broadcasts . The experi- 
ment which was eminently successiol, showed that organized listening in this manner not only made 
it more useful to the audience concerned but also helped to increase its social education content. 
Similar farm forums are now being established in all parts of India. This is a line of development 
which could be intensively pursued in other South East Asian countries . 

Almost all of the countries are industrially underdeveloped. Consequently, they must import 
nearly all of their technical equipment from abroad. Largely because of the lack of foreign ex- 
change they are unable ta obtain much of the equipment they need. In countries where. distances 
are great and other telecommunication facilities are limited, the development of radio has been 
severely handicapped. Coverage has not been comprehensive or satisfactory. The lack of receiv- 
ing sets creates further difficulties. 

Facilities for Reception 

Mention has already been made of the need to provide rural communities not only with suitable 
programmes but the means to listen to them. Rural community receiving sets should, theoretically 
speaking, be obtained by the communities concerned. Owing, however, to the economic incapacity 
of these communities and to their not recognizing the importance of radio as a medium of com- 
munication and education, most community receivers have had to be provided by the government or 
some other pubUc body. Even a subsidy for sets, as was tried in Madras and other States of India, 
has not met with the degree of success necessary. Consequently, a large number of sets, often of 
a special type suitable for community listening and invariably battery-operated, must be obtained 
by the government and supplied to the villages . In addition, it has been found necessary to run a 
servicing department to maintain them. 

A similar problem affects the poorer sections of urban populations . Here the conununity is 
not as closely knit as in a village; individual facilities are scattered throughout the city, or in slum 
areas and tenements. Owing to these reasons and also because urban behaviour patterns are dif- 
ferent it has proved difficult in the cities to organize purposeful listening on the lines of rural 
community listening centres. In cities the need is rather to provide individual facilities . As even 
the cheapest sets may be beyond the capacity of the poorer urban listeners, a scheme of wired 
broadcasting, on a small monthly subscription basis, is being tried in Delhi, India. The object is 
to make avaUable in each home a receiver to which two (or perhaps three) alternative progranunes 
can be fed by wire. Items for these rediffusion services can be selected from all the progranune 
channels of each local station. This form of broadcasting xnight be developed in other South East 
Asian countries and so help radio to become truly a means of mass conununication in the region. 

The multiracial and multilingual societies of South East Asian countries raise special problems 
in the planning of programmes. Programmes must be in various languages and dialects, thereby 
increasing duplication and expense. In addition, the demand in all the languages is not equal, al- 
though the various linguistic groups are often unaware of this fundamental difference . 

Certain other features concerning the general cultural climate in these countries may be men- 
tioned. The decay or neglect of the theatre in the region has crippled one of the most important 
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means of social education and cultural cohesion. Exposure to foreign influences through films, at 
a time when the vitality and patronage of indigenous art forms are on the decrease, has led to the 
enervation of national cultures. An increasing rift has developed between the literary, written 
language of the educated classes from whom the majority of broadcasters are drawn, and the spoken 
language of the people at large. In most of these countries, music and the other fine arts have 
assumed, through the past two or three centuries, a feudal or mediaeval character, which has 
rendered them more and more esoteric, far removed from the uninitiated masses. Today broad- 
casting, with its overall reach, is making democratic demands on the arts and new classical 
standards need to be developed. 

Variety of Audiences 

Ultimately, radio programmes do belong to the field of art. Here again, innumerable problems 
face broadcasting organizations in South East Asia. In contrast to most Western countries, Asian 
countries do not need merely two or three separate channels catering for different tastes, but 
separate services basically different in character and complexion, addressed to distinct listening 

groups . 

The variety and number of these groups are really staggering. Modernization has not been 
rapid enough to enable uniform standards and tastes to develop. For example, some sections of 
the listening public represent survivals of an old aristocracy; some are found in the new urban 
middle and lower middle classes; some are school and university educated groups influenced by 
Hollywood; others are housewives still clinging to their traditional habits; others, again, repre- 
sent the rural masses and tribal peoples with their varying traditions . Such is the bewildering 
variety of our clientele, all to be served and satisfied by the same radio system which is often 
technically ill-equipped and inadequate, and which suffers from a chronic shortage of trained 
personnel and technical facilities • 

And so we have a paradoxical situation. One service must be addressed to a minority of the 
population, which actually consists of the majority of Ucence-holders . Another service, or may 
be set of services must be devoted to the majority, who have to be provided not only with pro- 
grammes but with facilities to listen to them. The requirements of the first service are the same 
as in other countries and we are not concerned with them here. The requirements of the second 
service are the real problem. Here we have an intelligent but illiterate audience, accustomed to 
certain traditional art forms. These art forms must be adapted not only to the medium of broad- 
casting but also to contemporary requirements. Here is a field in which the creative artist can 
make a vital contribution* 

The organizational aspect of broadcasting must also be considered. In most South East Asian 
countries, broadcasting has been organized by governments. Recently, however, commercial 
broadcasting has been trying to gain a foothold in the region. The advantages and disadvantages of 
commercial radio are well known. We need mention here only one important aspect pecuUar to 
the region. With a well-educated audience, commercial broadcasting can perhaps contribute to 
the development and progress of the art and technique of broadcasting and the cultivation of a vigi- 
lant public opinion. But if the audience is not well educated, the trend of commercial radio, whose 
objective is generally to sell goods and services, may be to gain wider and wider audiences at all 
costs. Some commercial broadcasters may seek to lower standards and tastes to a level where 
assimilation is extremely easy. The public interest must be safeguarded against this eventuality. 

NEWS SERVICES FOR RADIO IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 
by Rashid Ahmed (Director-General, Radio Pakistan) 

In Asia and its periphery, the power of radio is especially great because of the unquestioning 
receptivity of the illiterate masses . To them the spoken word, coming instantaneously over the 
air has an oracular authority. News heard by radio is repeated by word of mouth in the bazaars 
and village gatherings till the circulation gained defies all calculations based on the percentage of 

owners of sets. 
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Facilities for Coverage 






Despite the aid received from the industrially advanced countries and the keenness of the Asian 
countries to develop their broadcasting facilities, radio coverage in most of them remains extremely 
low. Except for one, or possibly two countries, hardly a single reliable programme channel is 
available in the whole region due to shortage of transmitter facilities. In the field of reception, 
the inadequacy is even greater. 

Against this overall statement of the meagreness of facilities, two factors should be remem- 
bered: First, it would not be logical to conclude that radio in Asian countries is at a disadvantage 
compared to printed news . Although Asian countries are not well developed in the production of 
power and attainment of technological skills, they are even less favourably placed with regard to 
literacy which makes the press a potent competitor, or rapid means of transport to bring news- 
papers to the literate. Secondly, although news heard by radio is farther disseminated by word of 
mouth, it gathers considerable moss in the process of such person-to-person communication (un- 
like the proverbial rolling stone) and soon acquires so much added material that its original content 
becomes hardly recognizable. The spread of news byword of mouth, should therefore, not be re- 
garded as a counterbalancing factor in assessing the meagreness of listening facilities. On the 
contrary, it underlines the urgency of developing reception facilities so as to limit the spread of 
false, exaggerated or misleading information. 

Also affecting the development of radio in South East Asia is the disparity in broadcasting 
channels available as compared to other regions of the world. The efforts of the ITU to rationalize 
the distribution of broadcasting frequencies and to relate them to actual needs and requirements of 
various countries have so far failed because of lack of international agreement, particularly among 
the great powers . Meanwhile , possession remains the better part of law , and since most Eastern 
countries are comparatively new arrivals in the field of radio their quest for free channels remains 
even less fruitful than that of Western countries. It is against this general background of factors 
limiting the growth of broadcasting in Asia that the problem of radio news should be considered. 

National and World Agencies 

The general problems of radio news in Asia are (a) dependence on the world and national news 
agencies for news itself^ (b) dependence of the news agencies, in turn on the availability of tele- 
phone, telegraph and teleprinter communications and of low and uniform press rates; and (c) 
dependence for verification, editing and presentation on the availability of reference books, and 
libraries and of trained editors,, translators and announcers. In addition, there is the special 
problem of a multiplicity of languages, in most of which messages cannot be communicated by 
telegraph or telepxinter. 

National and world news agencies operate in the region. Of the 18 countries under review, 
about a dozen maintain national agencies. Almost all 13 countries have arrangements with one or 
more world agencies for the supply of news. Most of them receive the services of Associated 
Press, Reuters, Agence-France-Presse and United Press International and three or four take the 
Tass service. Arrangements for the distribution of international news within each country vary. 
Most of the countries allow direct distribution of news by the world agencies to local subscribers. 
But in some countries, news from the world agencies is distributed through the national ones. In 
certain countries the broadcasting organizations have their own arrangements for collecting news 
in addition to agency services. In most cases however these arrangements are not very elaborate. 
Few broadcasting organizations maintain their representatives abroad. About two-thirds of the 
countries have arrangements for external broadcast services . Perhaps it is a coincidence that 
most of those countries which maintain no external broadcasts also have no national news agencies. 
They Import news but export none . 

A striking fact emerging from a study of news agency operation in the region is the dominance 
of the world agencies whose headquarters and major networks lie outside the region. This is 
perhaps a natural reflection of the immediate past when most of the significant political events 
happened outside South East Asia. This process has not altogether been reversed. But the centres 
of political activities are today a great deal more evenly distributed between East and West. Even 
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more important is the fact that the enormously greater sensitiveness of the whole world to political, 
economical and social events anywhere calls for a much increased inter-flow of regional news. 
Existing arrangements would, therefore, seem to lag behind world requirements despite the fact 
that the world agencies now carry more news about Asia because more news is now developing in 
the region. 

The comparative sparseness of the news gathering facilities of the world agencies in the Asian 
countries, couided with the absence of world agency headquarters in the region, makes for an insuf- 
ficient in-flow of Asian news in international news channels . The effect of this is felt all the more 
acutely within the Asian countries . Each country seeks to obtain international news gathered by 
agencies' headquarters in the West and carrying some items about the East. But with the spotlight 
centred on news originating in non-Asian countries, and national news coUected either by national 
news agencies or, where these do not exist, by local broadcasting organizations, the final editing 
of its press and radio bulletins result in a combination of national and mostly non-Asian inter- 
national. In most Asian countries , there are hardly any arrangements for coUecting sufficient 
news about other Asian countries. In other words, not only do the non-Asian countries fail to get 
an adequate picture of events of Asia, but the South East Asian countries' own picture of their 
region remains hazy and sketchy. 

Broadcasting Control 

Except for Japan, Ceylon and the Republic of Korea, where a conunercial broadcasting service 
runs parallel to the national one , radio is a State monopoly in all South East Asian countries . 

National services everywhere are run on public service lines. The comparative absence of com- 
mercial broadcasting is due primarily to the nascent stage of growth of private enterprise. • Big 
business, industrial and commercial magnates are by and large euphemisms in most of Asia and 
there are not enough local big advertisers to support commercial broadcasting. In addition, there 
is a widespread feeling on public interest grounds against commercial broadcasting. The influence 
of Western liberal thought and the impact of British and French institutions during their recently 
ended period of colonization have encouraged a strong democratic tradition in a large part of the 

region. 

Springing from this bond of shared traditions and belief in liberty, individual freedom and the 
democratic way of life is a similarity in news policy followed by most countries in the region - a 
policy objective, factual and comprehensive reporting. Of course, where national interests appear 
at cross -purposes, where bilateral disputes exist and where differences of foreign policy are 
marked, the strident notes of controversy, and the raucous tone of polemics are also heard. But 
taken by and large, and allowing for a normal national bias in news presentation, there is sufficient 
identity of social, economic and cultural purposes to provide the basis for an exchange of news 
among the countries of the region. Nor does the multiplicity of languages present an unsurmountable 
obstacle to such exchange; for apart from common languages spoken in neighbouring countries , 
English and French are widely enough understood in the region to provide a workable international 

medium . 

A large number of countries broadcast regular news bulletins in their home services in one 
"international" language , in addition to their own national languages . In a number of cases the 
national or some of the regional languages in neighbouring countries have common audiences . Thus 
Pushtu, and to a lesser extent Persian, provide the link between Afghanistan and Pakistan; Balochi 
and, to a lesser extent Persian, between Iran and Pakistan: Urdu, Bengali, Pupjabi and Gujrati 
link India and Pakistan; Tamil links India and Ceylon; Malay links Ceylon, Indonesia and Malaya; 
Chinese links the Republic of China, Indonesia and Malaya, and English links almost all of the 
countries in the region. 

These links provided by the home broadcasts are supplemented by the external services under- 
taken by two-thirds of the South East Asian countries in which news is broadcast in the language of 
the target area . 
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Summary of Situation 



To sum up the overall situation in the region: 

The general state of underdevelopment is reflected both in the fields of radio and communication. 

Despite the comparative meagreness of transmitting and receiving facilities as well ac in- 
adequacy of telegraph, telephone and telepri.nter links radio commands a greater audience than 
other mass communication media. 

. From the point of view of exchange of news, there are both favourable and unfavourable 
factors. Among the favourable ones are: 

(a) an overall community of the liberal and democratic tradition resulting in a similarity of 
news presentation policy; 

(b) the prevalence of commonly understood languages in geographically contiguous countries 
and the widespread use of international languages , particularly English as an official language , an 
important advantage in the operation of news agencies ; 

(c) the fairly extensive use of external broadcasts by countries in the region; 

Among the unfavourable factors are: 

(a) the underdeveloped state not only of communication links but also of news agencies in the 
area; 

(b) the strong national bias in news presentation resulting from the fact that radio is a State 
monopoly in most South East Asian countries. 

TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF BROADCASTING IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 
by G. Searle (Department of Posts and Telegraphs, New Zealand) 

Problems of radio broadcasting in South East Asia are dealt with below under the following head- 
ings: (a) transmission and coverage; (b) frequency assignment; (c) reception; (d) import of 
maintenance parts; (e) training schools and systems; (f) planning. 

The basic objective should be to issue adequate coverage with sufficient field strength to serve 
a maximum proportion of the population, having regard to the different languages requiring service. 
But the problem is necessarily split into two main aspects which need to be treated separately. 

They are (a) transmission and (b) reception. There are other issues, some of which are common 
to both. 

Transmission and Coverage 

Most countries find that coverage is inadequate for their purpose; there are various reasons for 
this deficiency. 

The service area of all broadcasting transmitters is limited by noise or fading, and frequently 
because of economic or other factors there are not sufficient geographically-spread stations. In 
some countries, this situation is accentuated because numbers of transmitters are required to give 
separate language transmissions. But there are other factors contributing to the deaz*th of judi- 
ciously located transmitters to assure proper coverage. They are (1) lack of electrical power, or 
of proper power distribution systems in individual areas, and (2) lack of adequate programme lines 
organized on a national basis to feed programmes from central studios or from the capital city so 
as to provide adequate national coverage. This lack is being overcome in some countries such as 
Malaya, where efficient national trunk telecommunications systems are being provided to cater not 
only for public correspondence (telegraph and telephone), but also for programme circuits. Similar 
systems have been extensively developed in Japan and in the Philippines and India, for example, 
development is proceeding rapidly. 
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The factors reviewed here are related directly to the availabUity of finance , as as to the 
nrovlsion of telecommunications systems, broadcasting transmitters and asswiated antenna 
systems, studios, land and buildings, and in some cases electrical power an issue of very great 
importance in view of the extent of the power requirement. With regard to transmission, however, 
there is another important factor which is not directly related to finance except in a special way. 

It concerns the vexed question of frequency assignment. 

Frequency Assignment 

This is an issue which presents problems of the greatest complexity. Finance is not directly in- 
volved (except as regards transmitters and receiver replacements) for the simple reason that 
frequencies cannot be purchased. Frequencies can be used only by international negrtiation, 
since mutual harmful interference is suffered by aU users of the same or adjacent channels, 
where reception areas overlap. 

In the main, frequencies used in the region lie in the medium and high frequency ranges. Ifow- 
ever, television is operated on very high frequencies in parts of the region, more particularly in 

Japan. 

These frequencies are particularly susceptible to interference problems. Atmospheric noise 
makes its presence felt on medium frequencies. In the high frequency ban^, wherein frequencies 
are less susceptible to atmospheric noise, their interference range is so e^en^ve that great 
difficulty is experienced by many countries which become affected by haraftil interference and 
consequently in international arrangements for the use of these frequencies. 

The ITU is the Specialixed Agency through which States seek in close associati^ to resolve 
their frequency problems. They first attempt in consultation to 

usable portion of the spectrum to the various radio services: aeronautical and marltoe, fixed 

services land mobUe, broadcasting, etc. Various States have different requirements in respect 

of the different services and it is not easy to decide on the amounts of 

to any particular service such as broadcasting. Individual frequencies within the specific bands 
must then be assigned on a non-interfering basis, preferably by international negotiation. 

Within the medium bands, frequencies have been used, as arranged ^ the ITU Regional 
Conference in 1949 and through the International Frequency Re ^stration Board J****®" 

ITU). However, for other bands an endeavour has been made since 1947 to prepare an 
national plan for high frequency broadcasting. 

Thus, while there is an element of order in the medium frequency broadcasting bands 
Region 3 (which covers a large portion of South East Asia), the same cannot be said for the tropical 

and high frequency broadcasting bands. 

A very serious situation exists in South East Asia. It is serious enwgi for l;derna i io nal Mgh 
frequenc^roadcasting, because there is a reflected effect on the availability of international pro- 
grammes to listeners. This is, of course, due to the harmftil effects of xnutual interference 
between different broadcasting stations operating on the same or adjacent frequencies. 

However, if it is serious for the international service, it is doubly so for the »»tio i ^ . services 
of South East Asian countries since many of them rely upon high frequencies for national coverage. 
It may be debated whether more space in the spectrum should be ^ven to the hi^ frequency 
casing service. This is not an easy matter, however, since the demands of various sereices^^^^^^^ 
have to be met out of the same spectrum space, and these are also increasing. The application of 
recent technical advances in broad band V.H.F. and micro-wave radio relay systems, as well as 
land and submarine broad band cable systems, will undoubtedly tend to f 

demand for frequencies in the H.F. portion of the spectrum. But such apijications 
only reduce the rate of increase of demand from what it would have otherwise been a"^vrUl 
the existing pressure. Consequently, the difficulties now being experienced in the H.F. portions 
of the spectrum will only increase in magnitude despite the developments mentioned. 
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Studies should therefore be conducted at the international level in order to ascertain how the 
overall situation can be improved. This situation affects not only the new and developing countries 
but v\lso those with established and expanding telecommunication systems. 

d eception 

A major problem is the availability of receivers to the vast populations of South East Asia. 

The distribution of receivers in the area is extremely low, as is shown in Annex II of this 
publication. 

The question of making progranunes easily available is of the first magnitude in areas where 
families cannot afford to buy their own receivers , or where commercial power may not be available 
for the operation of domestic sets . 

A number of South East Asian countries have developed community receivers operating either 
from dry batteries or from accumulators. A community is then able to receive programmes either 
by listening at a central point in the village or by using a wire distribution system to listen at 
several separate places. Hitherto such systems have not been very effective. Receivers have 
relied upon the use of vacuum tubes which have relatively high power consumption resulting in the 
early discharge'Of batteries and consequent frequent replacement or recharging. Nevertheless, a 
number of South East Asian countries use this system extensively. 

Rapid developments now taking place in transistor receiver design are affecting the whole 
approach to rece^ion in non-power-reticulated areas or villages. Transistor receivers give im- 
proved reception and, in addition, are now becoming available at lower cost. Consequently, it 
appears that receivers could before long be provided to a large percentage of the population. This 
raises an important issue: the design of a receiver at minimum cost and suitable for either power- 
reticulated or non-power-reticulated areas . The possible mass production of such sets has been 
studied considerably in the region, particularly by All India Radio and by telecommunication com- 
panies in Japan. Similar work is being undertaken in other parts of the world. 

However, factories for the manufacture of receivers do not exist in a number of South East 
Asian countries. This is a major shortcoming, since costs of imported equipment are usually 
high. Governments might therefore study the establishment of factories in their countries for the 
mass production of receivers so that all but the essential elements would be eliminated. This issue 
involves the: (i) cost of receiver production; (ii) availability of power-reticulated systems; (iii) 
problems of maintenance; and (iv) question of community sets as against domestic receivers. 

Import of Maintenance Parts 

Most countries in the region import receivers from other countries, and also depend on them for 
transmitters. There are two notable exceptions. One is Japan, the other is India, which is making 
great progress in an effort to produce transmitting equipment. In some countries, dependency on 
imports results in extreme difficulty in obtaining components for transmitters and, less frequently, 
receivers. This difficulty arises from shoziiage of foreign exchange. Governments concerned 
should appreciate that adequate facilities should be arranged for the proper supply of equipment. 
Since it is often not possible to obtain parts at short notice, reserve stocks must be maintained. 

Training Schools and Training Systems 

There are many good technicians in broadcasting stations in the region. In many cases, however, 
these men operate under difficult conditions, owing largely to a lack of adequate test equipment. 

It is also evident that should there be any major expansion of broadcasting services within the area 
a special effort must be made to train technicians to install and maintain transmitters and ancillary 
apparatus. Although there are good schools within and outside the area for training staff, close 
consideration should be given to the possibility of training them at national telecommunication train- 
ing schools established for telecommunication staff generally. In most countries, the elements of 
training schools already exist. Where these elements are inadequate they should be expanded. 
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However*, there should be co-operation in training between telecommunication and broadcasting 
undertakings so that facilities may be provided on a national basis with the minimum of expense. 
On-the-job training for radio mechanics is also necessary. 

In addition, training facilities must be provided for more advanced staff in higher institutions. 



Planning 

Individual countries should devote considerable effort to the forward planning of contemplated 
broadcasting networks from the viewpoint of: (i) coverage; (ii) frequency usage; (iii) economic 
aspects; (iv) manpower; (v) programme lines and programme distribution. 

These activities should be co-ordinated with work in adjacent and other countries on frequeTCy 
assignment. The reason is that in most countries the domestic use of frequencies is governed by 
the extent to which frequencies are being used in other countries. Forward pla^ijg may therefore 
have to be taken into account at the international level, especially in respect of high frequencies. 

In the lower portions of the spectrum, however, and particularly in the me^um frequency 
portions, much work can be done by local negotiation with adjacent countries. Forward pla^nning 
might here be undertaken on a regional basis. In many cases, in fact, the whole broadcasting 
problem might well be approached regionally, bearing in mind that such regional planning cannot 
entirely replace planning at the international level. One deficiency is the lack of frequency {dannlng 
for ^ classes of radio service on a regional basis . 

In view of the international frequency position, it may not be possible to make fin^ plane for 
frequency utilization on a regional basis. However, it is apparent that proper negotiation on a 
regional basis can help considerably to make plans more efficient and, in some cases, resolve 

many problems . 

However, it should be emphasized that most South East Asian governments are very conscious 
of the difficult position affecting broadcasting in their countries. A featare of 

generally in the region is the enthusiasm of the staffs and their desire to press on with the solution 
of the many problems facing them. Another factor is that many excellent broadcasting stations 
exist within the area, although coverage is inadequate. 

Certain countries are pressing forward rapidly with development. Japan is probably in the 
forefront with its extensive broadcasting and television service. But other cwntries, such as 
Singapore, Malaya and Hong Kong, have well developed systems and are making rajdd ®**i^es in 
order to overcome existliig deflctenctee. Considerable work is 
is made here to compare relative efforts or systems of countries. What ** 

that in many South East Asian countries the problems are very similar to those reviewed above. 

TRAINING FILM TECHNICIANS IN SOUTH EAST ASIA ^ ^ 

by K.L. Khandpur (Senior Director, Films Division, Ministry of Information, Government of 

India) 

Production and Use of Films 

South East Asia contributes about half of the total number of feature P*?**"®®.**,.^ 

throughout the world and is therefore a region of great importance from the^int of view 
output. The countries within the region, however, differ greatly in the number of films * 

ThMe countries can be broadly divided into the following three categories for purposes of this 

review: 



(a) 



countries which produce a large number of feature films each year . Japan and India are 
the only countries in South East Asia which fall in this catego^. At present, Japan s 
annual Wut of film varies from 400 to 600 and ranks as the highest in the world. IncUa, 
with an annual output of about 300 films , occupies the third place in the world. Japan has 
about 7,000 cinema houses and India about 4,000 including touring cinemas; 
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(b) countries where output is moderate# A majority of countries in South East Asia fall in 
this category# These include the Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand, Pakistan, Burma, 
Republic of China and the Republic of Korea # The number of cinema houses in these 
countries varies from a few hundred to a little over one thousand; 

(c) countries like Nepal, Afghanistan, Republic of Viet“Nam, Cambodia, etc#, which produce 
just a few films or do not have any film production at all# These countries have very few 
cinema houses # 

From the point of view of standards of production and the use of films , South East Asia is far 
behind most Western countries# Exceptions are Japan and, to a limited extent, India# The tech- 
nical and aesthetic values of films produced in the region are generally not very high# Production 
methods are often inefficient and wasteful# 

Most of the raw film and equipment used for producing and exhibiting films is imported into 
the region# Japan is the only country in South East Asia which produces raw film and film equip- 
ment including precision instruments # India manufactures a few minor items of equipment in 
limited quantities, but all of its requirements of raw film and more than 80% of those of equipment 
have to be importef's# 

In South East Ak»la, films are used primarily for entertainment# Considering the large popu- 
lation of the region, existing exhibition facilities are meagre# The annual per capita attendance at 
cinemas in many countries in this region is less than one# In some cases it is even less than 0.3. 
When we compare this with a figure of 15, 16 and even 17 in several of the Western countries, we 
have some indication of the state of underdevelopment in South East Asia# 

Cinemas are generally located in the larger cities # Hundreds of smaller towns and thousands 
of villages in South East Asia have no facilities for screening films# Hundreds of thousands of 
people in this region have yet to see their first film# 

The use of the film as a medium for the communication of Ideas is another field where very 
little has yet been done in South East Asia# India and Japan are the two countries which have made 
the most progress in this respect. Many other countries however have now realized the Importance 
of films as a medium and have launched ambitious programmes for their use for constructive pur- 
poses. The educational aspect of films is of special significance in an underdeveloped region where 
a population is largely Illiterate. In dispelling ignorance and illiteracy, in general social education, 
in creating civic consciousness, in developing understanding and goodwill, in encouraging interest 
in the arts and sciences and for giving specific instruction in schools, colleges, industry and 
agriculture, films can play an extremely important r8le# The proper use of the relatively less 
expensive 16 mm films in these fields can produce remarkable results# So far. South East Asia 
has only just begun to use films for non-theatrical purposes # The vast potentialities of this medium 
for education, instruction and training are stUl to be fully understood and exploited in the region# 

The film society movement, which has spread widely in the West, is still in its infancy in 
South East Asia# So is the movement for children' s films # 

Little has been done in the region to preserve films for posterity# Except Japan, no other 
country in South East Asia possesses film archives of any importance# Of some 40 countries 
which are members of the International Federation of Film Archives, only two are in South East 
As. i. Several additional South East Asian countries, however, are now joining the Federation# 

It is apparent that there is a definite need and vast scope for expansion in the production, dis- 
tribution and exhibition of films for theatrical as well as non-theatrical purposes in South East 
Asia# However, it is not sufficient merely to produce more films or increase exhibition facilities. 

It is more important that better films should be produced by employing efficient methods and that 
films be used to serve Asian communities more constructively# 

This ambitious aim cannot be realized without a concerted effort# An essential prerequisite 
for producing better films is the availabUity of technicians thoroughly trained in the arts and sciences 
of the cinema. This, in turn, requires facilities for organized and systematic training# 
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Methods of Training 

Generally speaking, South East Asia has had no satisfactory arrangements for training film tech- 
nicians. Here , as in many other regions , technicians have learnt their craft through empirical 
methods. In some of the countries, film production was started by non-Asian technicians . Local 
assistants and apprentices assisting them acquired their skills and gradually replaced them . In a 
few cases, students from South East Asia liave obtained training in film production in studios or 
regular training institutes in the West. In many cases, however, technicians of the region learned 
trial and error and improved their skill through their own efforts . Directors , cameramen, 
scenario-writers and others began working; in this way in the early stages. Since then, the supply 
of technicians has been maintained through a regular system of apprenticeship. Most of the 
directors, cameramen, sound recordists, etc. , had apprentices as assistants. By constant asso- 
ciation with senior technicians , their apprentices learnt how to make films and whenever an open- 
ing was available, advanced professionally. This has been the usual pattern in India, in Japan and 
in many other South East Asian countries . Some of these technicians have made excellent films , 
althou^ primarily through their individual efforts . In general technicians in the region have had 
no opportunity to learn their craft scientifically on a basis of sound theoretical knowledge . 

The absence of adequate facilities for training film technicians in the region has been felt for 
many years . The shortage of triained technicians was hi^-li^ited as an acute problem confronting 
the film-makers in the region during the Third Asian Film Festival held in Hoi^ Kong in June 1956, 
under the sponsorship of the Fedeiration of Motion Picture Producers in Asia. 

The basic argument for the organized and systematic training of film technicians is the same 
as for the training of technicians for ai^ other profession. Systematic training eliminates waste 
of time and effort in learning a trade and provides the theoretical and practical knowledge necessary 
for any profession. In addition, it helps ^e technician to develop his potential talent along sound 
lines. Properly qualified, the technician thus enters his profession with faith in himself and with 
the confidence that he will be able to apply himself effectively to the solution of any professional 
problems he may face . Adequate training in film production is all the more necessary since a 
film-maker's functions call for a knowledge more varied and more complex than in almost any 
other profession. 

The film industry also stands to bem^fit from the systematic training of technicians. Such 
training will provide it with fresh talent to replace non- Asian technicians, inefficient workers and 
those who are retiring from service. It will raise technical efficiency, establish definite standards 
for recruitment and provide producers with teams of technicians who can work more efficiently 
and reduce costs of production. 

Distribution and exhibition methods can likewise be improved, with a resultant better return 
for producers, distributors and exhibitors. 

Throu^ the trainii^ of workers specializing in the production of non-theatrical films for 
educational, scientific and instructional purposes, the cinema can be made more useful to the 
community. 

Difficulties in founding Organized Schools 

The need for organized institutions for the training of film technicians has lor^ been felt and many 
efforts have been made, to provide some form of training. But most of these efforts have ended 
in failure. In India alone, at least a dozen such attempts have been made. In some cases, such 
attempts did not go beyond the planning stage. All that the organizers did was to draw up a pros- 
pectus and syllabus and then abandon the attempt because of practical difficulties. In other cases, 
the training schools came into being, only to be closed a year or so later. Lack of financial 
resources hampered most of these schemes . 

After starting these schools , the organizers realized that it was not possible to maintain them 
with the tuition fees collected from students. They could not meet expenses for accommodation, 
staff, equipment and supplies. As a result, they had either to close their schools or to reduce 
them to mere academic institutions confined to theoretical training. 
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Apart from finance, several other factors have been responsible * 

provide organized training. Most South East Asian countries lack 

recruitment of fUm apprentices or technicians, with the. result that they have lil^e prospect 
employment, even after training. In the absence of definite standards, unqu^ified people ^^^^® 
entere^e film industry and flooded the labour market. There is widespread unemployment among 

film technicians in some Asian countries , including India. 

Technicians in the industry frequently oppose the creation of training schools because of the 
inherent fear that better trained technicians may prove superior and thus reduce the prospecta oi 
those already in the field. In some cases, employers have also discouraged the development oi 
training schools, because they fear that trained technicians would demand higher pay. Some of 

them even claim there is no need for organized technical training. 

These difficulties in establishing training schools have to be considered in formulating plans 
for providing permanent facilities*. 

Existing Facilities 

It is therefore clear that the existing facilities for the systematic and organized training of film 
technicians in South East Asia are very inadequate. Most countries in the region haw no facilitie 
of any kind. The only countries which offer courses are Japan, India, the People's Repub ic o 
China and the Philippines. 

In Japan the GoUege of Arts at the University of Nihon, Tokyo, conducts courses on films at 
the university level. Four specialized courses are available. The first is a general programme 
for persons interested in careers in film acting, theatre management, criticism, etc. The second 
is fOT screen writing, the third for direction and the fourth for technical training in camera record- 
ing and laboratory work. 

Technical training is also provided by the Tokyo Junior College of Photography, which main- 
tains two courses. The first, devoted to photographic art, deals with the problem of photography 
in general including film techniques. The second course, on photographic technology, is concerned 
with the manufacture of optical equipment and photo-sensitive materials. 

India offers some facilities for training in technical fields such as cinema photo^aphy, sound 
recoil and film projection. These trades are taught in the appropriate depaijmerts of two poly- 
technics which are primarily engineering institutes. These schools, 

ments are located at Madras and Bangalore. The courses offered are integrated with^ teaching 
programme of the polytechnics and emphasis is naturally placed on engineering and technolopcal 
aspects . There are no advanced facilities for training in production. Sound recording and film 
projection are also taught at St. Xavier's Technical Institute at Bombay. 

In the People's Republic of China facUities for technical training are available at the Peking 
Institute of Cinematography. Eacl/i of the three courses , directing, acting and camera work, is of 
four years ' duration. There is a|so a two-year course for the training of projectionists. 

A course in camera and tele/tision technology was started recently at Araneia University in 
the PhUiEpines . This course, w/hichis open to holders of a bachelor's degree, is of one year s 

duration. 

These are the only instituti/ons in the whole of South East Asia which offer faciUties for train- 
ing even in selected aspects of /cinematography to a limited number of studeirts . Available facilities 
do^not meet a fraction of the requirements. In this vast region producing half of the world s fUms, 
there is not a single institutioJi exclusively devoted to systematic, organized and comprehensive 
training in all aspects of the clinema. 
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PRODUCTION OF NEWSREELS, DOCUMENTARIES AND OTHER FILMS IN THE SMALLER 

SOUTH EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES v « 

by Soedarso Wirokoesoemo (Indonesia); Yung Kwon Kim (Republic of Korea); Ben G. Pinga 

(Philippines); and L. George Wickremasinghe (Ceylon) 

The production of newsreels , documentaries and other films in the smaller . South East Asian 
countries was dealt with in three papers submitted to the meeting. These papers reviewed condi” 
tions in Indonesia, Korea and the Philippines. The papers were prepared respectively by • 
Soedarso Wirokoesoemo, Deputy Director, Government Film Studies of the Indonesian Department 
of Information; Mr. Yung Kwon Kim, Motion Picture Section, Office of PubUc 
RepubUc of Korea; and Mr. BenG. Pinga, Executive Director, Film Society of the Philippines . 

A separate paper on the production of newsreels in South East Asia was submitted by Mr. L. 

George Wickremasinghe , Director of the Ceylon Government Film Unit . 

In analysing the problems of Indonesia, Korea and the PhiUppines, the three authors concerned 
come to almost identical conclusions. Therefore, instead of a separate summary of the sections 
on problems in the three papers, a synthesis of quotations is given from each report, with some 

minor adaptations for purposes of coherence . 

A New Industry 

The film industry in the South East Asian countries is young in comparison to the press, radio and 
other related fields. It was not untU World War H that the film was used effectively as a traimng 
tool. In addition many countries in South East Asia achieved self-government about this time. 



For these countries, democracy was an entirely new idea and to educate their people they 
needed pablicattons, newspapers, radios, film and television sets . 

the effectiveness of the fllm as a powerful mass medium, and wherever feasible the fUm indurt^ 
has been actively encouraged. Within the last five years fUras have been produced in most of the 
countries concerned. 

As an information medium, newsreel, documentaries and other fact films play ve^ important 
rdles in the forming of a national conscious people, especially in areas where the po^lation is 
largely illiterate. It has been long recognized that one of the most effective means of commuMca- 
tion is the medium of the film. All of the world' s people should have an opportumty to view films, 
especially those made by their own countries, for purposes of enlightenment, teaching and traimng. 



Inadequate Facilities 

Most of the countries suffer from a lack of physical facilities. The case of Indonesia is typical. 
For its more than 80 million people, spread out over a very large area consisting of more than 
2,000 islands, Indonesia needs more films than it can produce with its limited capacity and within 

its limited facilities . 

Indonesia not only needs more films and more copies of films it has produced, but also 
better films. There is also a definite need for expansion of distribution and ex^bition of films for 
theatrical purposes in the public cinemas, as well as for non-theatrical exhibition via Governmeiu 
Mobile Units of the Ministry of Information. 

The long-standing problem, therefore, is how to find the 
enable the country to produce more and better films, and how to distribute and exhibit ttem 
efficiently. This has forced Indonesia to seek solutions to such problems as how to oWain 
speciaUzL and qualified film technicians; get better equipment; expand production facHiUes; 
obtain sufficient raw films and photographic chemicals; and increase the quality of its films, 
technically as well as artistically. 

Since a film as a mass medium has meaning only when it is shown to as many people as 
possible, there arise other questions which should be solved satisfactorily. 
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These questions involve among others, problems of distribution and exhibition, which con- 
sequently require a sufficient number of public cinemas; 16 mmi. projectors/mobile film units; 

16 nun. copies to feed the units; trained and competent personnel; 16 mm. copies for foreign 
exhibition, through Information Offices abroad. 

In the Philippines, the cinema has not been fully exploited as a medium of mass communica- 
tion. The reasons for this deficiency are: 

(a) tliere are still some people in mass communication services who doubt its usefulness and 
power as compared to the other media. This is due to the fact that the cinema is a 
relatively new medium in the Philippines; 

(b) there is a lack of trained Philippine film technicians and film officers. Although the 
Philippine film industry has contributed to a large extent to the training of film technicians 
and film-makers, there is still need for more men with adequate background on documen- 
tary and short film -making; 

(c) there is a parallel lack of equipment and laboratory facilities. Some film equipment is 
available in the National Media Production Centre and other government film agencies. 

But laboratory facilities for motion picture processing, developing and printing in these 
agencies are totally absent, thereby forcing them to depend on private film companies for 
the necessary ser^dces in completion of the films; 

(d) budgetary limitations , especially in government agencies, discourage production; 

(e) the high cost of raw materials is another serious obstacle. 

Philippine Government film activity' is badly in need of an integrated film programme . Film 
activities are scattered among the different film agencies, resulting in budgetary problems, 
inefficiency and ineffectiveness in production. 

Lack of a well -organized and efficient distribution system is another roadblock to effective 
utilization of these films. No agency, government and private, has made a collective list of all - 
cultural, educational and scientific films available in the country. This omission is an obstacle 
to the proper circulation of these films . 

A major problem facing most South East Asian countries is a shortage of qualified technicians. 

This shortage is due to the fact that (1) there is no school of higher learning in the entire 
region that specializes in training in production, (2) the existing governmental or private produc- 
tion units have made little, if any, effort to train apprentices. 

It also appears that no film equipment is manufactured in any of the smaller South East Asian 
countries. The machinery industry is not able to manufacture such equipment. Furthermoi°e , 
consumption would be so small that local production would not be profitable. These countries must 
therefore rely on imports of equipment to set up studios and laboratories. This, however, in- 
volves the use of foreign currency which many countries lack and which is strictly controlled by 
the Government. 

After the initial investment, funds must be available for the procurement Of film, and 
maintenance parts. Equipment must be continuously maintained, and since spare parts are not 
yet available locally, they must be purchased abroad. 

Distribution is another important factor which must be considered before production facilities 
are established. 

Circulation of Newsreels 

The development of newsreels in South East Asia is hindered by the fact that newsreel items pro- 
duced in the various Asian countries do not effectively circulate within the region. Emphasizing 
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this problem, Mr. Wickremasinghe also points out that insufficient attention is being paid to them 
outside Asia, particularly in the Western countries. 

Nevertheless, newsreels have become a regular part of the cinema programme and appear 
weekly or fortnightly in South East Asian cinemas. Annual attendance in various countries is 
approximately as follows: 



Country 


Producing Organization 


Number of 


Total number of 






Cinemas 


spectators per year 


Burma 


State owned 


- 


- 


Ceylon 


-d«- 


180 


15,000,000 


China 


-d»- 


815 


150,000,000 


India 


-d"- 


2,060 


250,000,000 


Indonesia 


-d»- 


260 


50,000,000 


Japan 


Nippon Eiga Sha Ltd. 
Riken Motion Picture 
Co. Ltd. 


2,225 


610,000,000 


Malaya and 


Yomiuri Eiga Sha Ltd. 
State owned 


100 


- 


Singapore 

Pakistan 


-d"- 


250 


36,000,000 



India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, Singapore, Pakistan and Ceylon import newsreels from 
abroad. India imports Paramount News, British Movietone News, Gaumont -British News, 

Universal International News, M.G.M. Telenews. Indonesia imports United Kingdom and U.S. A. 
newsreels. Japan imports United News, Pathfi News, Fox and M.G.M. Malaya and Singapore 
import British Movietone , British Path6 , British Paramount and M.G.M. Pakistan imports 
M.G.M. , Fox and British Movietone. Ceylon imports M.G.M. , Gaumont-British, British Path6 
and British Movietone. 

Apart from large Imports of newsreels from Western countries, a few of the South East Asian 
countries export items from their newsreels to the Western countries. India exports items to the 
U.S. A. and the United Kingdom. Malaya and Singapore export items to the U.S. A. and the United 
Kingdom . 

Imports outbalance exports to a great extent. 

It cannot be gainsaid that certain items in newsreels produced in South East Asia are as 
interesting or more interesting to the people of South East Asia than items from Western newsreels . 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that South East Asian countries have common economic and 
social problems and are more intimately concerned with the progress and welfare of their 
neighbours . 

It is therefore clear that distribution of news items through South East Asian newsreel produc- 
tions has been badly neglected. 

STARTING A TELEVISION SERVICE 

by W.S. Hamilton (Controller, News Services, Australian Broadcasting Commission) and the 
British Broadcasting Corporation 

Two contributions on this subject were submitted - the first (a) by Mr. W.S. Hamilton, of the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, and the second (b) by the B.B.C. 

A. Although the establishment of a television service raises individual problems related to the 
political, social and economic environment and the broadcasting "climate" in each country, there 
are nevertheless many common problems which have been shared by all who have undertaken to 
initiate such a service. 
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Formulating a programme policy is probably the most hmdamental issue in the preparatory 
stages. It is the keystone of the television structure and involves considerations of the finance 
likely to be available; the esctent to which live programmes are to be undertaken, the proportion 
of time to be given to overseas and locally-produced films , and so on. 

Programme policy should be considered as the first step because it should determine the 
nature and extend of the facilities provided. If planning does not start with a clear programme 
plan, it will later be found that the programmes that can be undertaken will be largely determined 
by the accommodation, equipment and staff available, i.e. the "facilities" tail will be wagging the 
"programme" dog. 

With the formulation of a programme policy, the main problems are then concerned with 
providing the means to implement it effectively - buildings and technical equipment; manpower; 
internal organization; supply of films , etc . To ensure that each facility required is related to the 
other in a considered ratio calls for a high degree of overall co-ordination by management. Pro- 
gramme output depends upon the availability of many varied elements. If the number of technical 
personnel recruited falls behind at any stage of operation; if there is a delay in the delivery or 
installation of equipment; if accommodation is not available, or if production training is lagging, 
programme output suffers . In fact , programme output will always be directly geared to the facility 
which is lagging. This means that there must at all times be carefbl planning to ensure that all the 
strands in the television skein run together. Unco-ordinated development invariably involves waste. 

Programme Policy 

Some of the problems to be considered have been indicated briefly above. The solutions to these 
problems and to the other questions involved that are adopted by any new television organization 
will largely depend on local circumstances. However, it may helpful to list some of the issues 
that need to be considered. These are as follows: 

Total hours of transmission as it is probable that a new organization will start with a modest 
total output, plans as to transmission hours will need to include proposals concerning the 
future rate of increase. The probable rate of expansion of accommodation, equipment, etc. , 
should be taken into account in planning the original installation. 

The proportion of total time to be devoted to: 

(a) live programmes, normally using local artists or events; 

(b) films purchased from outside the organization; 

(c) films made by the organization. 

Factors which will determine these proportions include: the funds likely to be available; 
the extent of local talent; policy with respect to the encouragement of local talent; and 
the presentation of a national viewpoint. 

The types of live programmes to be undertaken, i.e. simple or complex studio productions, 
or outside broadcasts and the proportion of live programme time which is to be devoted to 
each type, for example, is it proposed that the majority of live programmes should consist of 
interviews , discussions , demonstrations , etc . , or that a substantial proportion will be more 
ambitious productions such as plays , operas , ballets , etc . , which make large demands on 
staging staff and camera rehearsal time. 

The type of newsreel service to be provided (this matter is dealt with in more detail below). 

The proportion of programme time to be devoted to programmes with a broadly educational or 
national purpose, and to entertainment material with a mass appeal. Emphasis on the former 
will probably involve a greater live content. 
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The extent to which special services are to be provided, e.g. school or rural telecasts. Such 
projects will probably also increase the live output required, since such material nonnally 
needs to be related to local circumstances . 

If a service is to be provided in more than one centre, one must consider whether live pro- 
gramme production is to be concentrated in one centre or spread over several centres. In the 
latter case, it will have a very important bearing on initial capital outlay and running costs. 

If it is decided that programme production should be concentrated, the hirther question arises 
as to the means of distribution to other centres, e.g. by microwave link, coaxial cable, tele- 
recording or videotape. 

Programme Expenditure 

One matter which cannot be overstressed is the need for careful supervision of programme expen- 
diture. It is essential that before the service starts , an adequate system be devised for controlling 
expenditure. Because television is so much more expensive than sound broadcasting and because 
there are so many directions in which heavy costs may be incurred and which may be difficult to 
check, a system to ensure proper control of expenditure is necessary. This system involves pre- 
and -post -costing and ensures that heads of specialist programme departments are aware of, and 
properly supervise the incurring of, expenditure for which their departments are responsible. This 
includes such costs as over-time of technical and production facUiti?s staff. 

The Australian Broadcasting Commission (AB.C.) system was evolved and put into operation 
some months before our service began. This was necessary because television programme sche- 
dules are issued some eight weeks ahead of actual production and fairly detailed planning, espe- 
cially of major programmes, usually takes place some weeks before the schedules are issued. 
Estimated e.'^pendlture is checked after the event against actual expenditure, and substantial depar- 
tures from the approved estimates involve post-mortems and possible disciplinary action against 
the officer or officers responsible. 

In this matter of controlling expenditure, the attitude of mind of programme officers towards 
television production is important. They should be made to realize that television programmes 
need not be elaborate or expensive to lie effective. There is an understandable tendency among 
staff newly engaged in television, which should be strongly resisted, to indulge in over-elaborate 
decor etc. , and to strive after the unusual or the unnecessarily detailed when better results could 
be achieved with a simpler approach. 

Buildings 

Largely because of the high costs involved in the establishment of television, there is a general 
tendency to underestimate initially the number and size of studios needed and the amount of accom- 
modation required for offices, scenery construction workshops and storage areas. As a result, 
facilities often have to be improvised later on in widely separated areas. This adds considerably 
to the transportation costs of personnel and scenery and all the ancillary requirements of a televi- 
sion organization. A large area of land, conveniently located to public transport, is a basic 
requirement to allow for inevitable future expansion and for consolidation of all activities on the 
one site. The studio building itself must be planned in close collaboration with the programming 
and engineering staff to ensure proper layout of control galleries; the provision of adequate ducting, 
ventilation and cooling equipment and of adequate electrical power; and room for the future expan- 
sion of, in particular, staging, master control, telecine and telerecording activities. The location 
of such items as camera control units, lighting control consoles, dimmer banks and studio vision 
relay frames, will greatly affect building design. In planning overall station design, engineers 
tend to concentrate on the video problems and to overlook three other equally important fields of 
activity - sound, talkback and studio lighting. Talkback in particular, for which there are many 
requirements in a multistudio operation, requires very close attention if the studios are to function 
efficiently. 
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Technical Equipment - Supply and Installation 



Since most television equipment is available only on long delivery, early decisions must be made 
both as to the quantities and the type required, particularly if tenders have to be called. Matters 
requiring early decision include: the selection of camera tubes for both outside broadcasts and 
studio productions; the selection of methods for handling sound with film; the decision as to 
whether both 16 mm. and 35 mm. telecine facilities are required; the operational requirements of 
telecine and the consequent effect on the degree of multiplexing permissible; the selection of micro- 
phones to cope with the particular needs of television; the supply of test e^aipment to meet the 
need for adequate maintenance of television equipment, and so on. 

Problems of standardization must also be decided. Although basic transmission and reception 
standards are laid down for each country, we have found it desirable to standardize a number of 
other matters, including station pulse tuning (particularly live trigger); station pulse amplitudes; 
video amplitude; station sound level between units and at the output of master control; camera 
pan and tilt head mounting; camera lens mounting; pan and tilt head to tripod or pedestal mount- 
ing; internal video frequency response, cable and connector types for pulse, video, sound, talk- 
back, etc. 

Installation problems will be greatly simplified if aU equipment is obtained from the one 
supplier. If the equipment is not obtained from one source, particular attention must be paid to 
problems of standardization referred to above. Our experience has convinced us that equipment 
should not be obtained from different sources unless there are qualified engineers on the staff who 
have had several years' experience in television design or installation. We have also found that 
some of our major problems in installation have arisen from a consistent tendency by many manu- 
facturers of television equipment towards late delivery and, on many occasions, towards part 
delivery. This can be particularly disturbing when one is trying to complete acceptance tests 
prior to commencement of transmission. 

Serious problems in the installation of equipment can be prevented if carefbl and detailed 
attention is given to earthing, cable types, cable equalization, tuning equalization and ducting. 

Supply of Television Films 

Most of suitable entertainment films in the English language come from American sources. Only 
a relatively small quantity is available from the United Kingdom. There is no general real shortage 
of film material for general adult viewing, although some is, of course, of an unacceptable pro- 
gramme standard. Mai^ shorts, feature films and cartoons, originally produced for the cinema, 
are now available for television and in general they attract large viewing audiences, even though 
they may have been produced ten or fifteen years ago. Feature films made in recent years by 
American and British companies are normally not available for television. One of the major tasks 
facing programme officers of a new television service is to sift the film material offered, remem- 
bering that what has been a successful film series in the United States of America or the United 
Kingdom will not necessarily be equally successful in another country. Judging a film series on 
the basis of press reports of the viewer response in other countries can be disastrous . Wherever 
possible, films should be seen before they are bought, and where a series of films is involved, as 
many as possible of the films - selected by the purchaser, not the seller - should be seen. This 
reviewing of films is admittedly time-consuming, but in the long run pays handsome dividends. To 
buy a series of 26 or 39 half-hour films after seeing only one or two samples supplied by the seller 

is sheer folly. 

Establishing prices for films in a new television area is particularly difficult, especially if 
more than one station is operating, because competition will tend to raise prices. Prices should 
be related to the number of receivers in operation, and to prices paid in areas of comparable size 
in other countries. Often, however, they are not, and a host of other factors (not the least of 
which is the capacity of the purchaser to bargain) finally determine selling price. Normally, the 
price allows a film to be used a certain number of times in the one area within a fixed time period. 
In the early stages particularly of any television service, when the audience is growing, films can 
be repeated with little adverse reaction from viewers . 
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Difficulties associated with establishing prices for television films are often no more real 
than difficulties of establishing ownership. Many sales organizations will offer films in which they 
have no right at all and, when the prospective buyer expresses interest and a price is agreed upon, 
will then go to the rightful owner and offer to effect a sale of his films for a commission. In many 
such instances, a lower price could have been obtained from the rightful owner had the negotiations 
been initiated with him direct . Ownership is also often difficult to establish with short films such 
as travel films produced by small companies, or individuals who may not fully appreciate that 
ownership of certain general exhibition rights does not necessarUy cover ownership of television 
rights. No matter how badly a film is needed, it should never be used until the rightftil owner is 
established and his consent obtained in writing. 

The preparation of a form of contract to cover the outright purchase or hiring of films for 
television also presents problems c Most distributors prefer the purchasing station to accept their 
(the distributors ' ) form of contract which, in many cases , is drawn up to protect the interests of 
the distributor fully and the interests of the purchaser only in part. The ABC has, with only two 
exceptions, persuaded all overseas distributors with whom it has had dealings, to accept the 
ABC ' s own form of contract . 

News 

A television news bulletin, in whatever form, consists basically of (a) spoken news, (b) illustration. 

Radio organizations will normally have sources of basic news, although it will be necessary to 
ensure that contracts with agencies for the supply of news carry over into television. Illustrations, 
however, which may take the form of film, photographs, maps, charts, or designs (generally known 
as graphics) introduce a new element, as well as associations with ancillary crafts to a degree not 
experienced in radio news . Various forms of illustration are examined below. 

Film 

Film which is the pictorial record of an event may be used to illustrate a word news story, or may 
be used to tell a complete story in itself with a spoken commentary behind it. It may be either 
16 mm. or 35 mm. However, most television organizations have standardized on 16 mm. for 
news, because 16 mm. cameras are cheaper, lighter and more mobile (an important factor in 

in addition, the film, being less bulky, is easier to carry, quicker to handle, and cheaper 
to send by air. The difference in quality between 35 mm. and 16 mm. is of little account when 
seen on a television screen. Film from agencies is almost all in 16 mm. When 35 mm. film is 
received, it may be shown in its original form, if a 35 mm. telecine is available, or it may be 
reduced to 16 mm. Film of 8 mm. gauge, popular with amateurs, cannot be used. If the fUm is 
of special value, it may be "blown up" to 16 mm. However, the loss of quality is so great that this 
practice is not recommended unless the film has a very special news value. 

The 16 mm. film stock used may be either reversal or negative . Both have their special 
advantages and an expert should be consulted on the particular kind of operation envisaged. Use of 
both negative and reversal stock should be avoided if possible . Standardization of equipment and 
procedures is desirable. 

Film staff will include cameramen, film editors, cutters and splicers, and processors. In 
areas where a film industry exists, this staff is usually available. However, cameramen and 
editors accustomed to documentary or feature films are not always suitable for news work which 
requires speed and slightly different techniques . Such staff may therefore need some period for 
adaptation. Processing arrangements may be made with a business organizatiorA already engaged 
in this work. K no firm is available, small and quite efficient processing plants may be purchased. 

Equipment for film use will include cinecamera (sound and silent), editing machines (sound and 
silent), splicers, film cement, rewinds, footage counters, spools, cans and racks. A wide variety 
of equipment is available but it is advisable to rely initially on weU-tried makes . Because of the 
heavy current demand for equipment, it is well to anticipate a lag in delivery and place orders well 

in advance of actual requirement. 
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Sources of film may be defined as local and world . In radio, some organizations are able to 
obtain, partly or completely, news coverage of their own country. For news originating abroad, 
one must rely on agencies. This also applies to newsfilms. 

The basic source of local films is a pool of staff cameramen who shoot newsfilm to Jourilalists ' 
instructions. Staff cameramen may be located singly or in groups, at major centres of population. 
However, it is not possible or economic to have staff cameramen ^stributed widely enou{^ in any 
country to ensure extensive newsfilm coverage. Staff cameramen can be sent to outlying areas for 
major news items. However, this is far from being the complete answer. 

In television, more than in any other news medium, one must be on the spot where and when 
the news breaks if good film is to be secured. After-the-event film is, at, best', only a substitute. 

A force of camera correspondents or "stringer" camet'amen, as they are usually called, must 
therefore be built up throughout the country. In some cities or towns it may be possible to enlist 
the services of free-lance professional cine -cameramen, but these may not be able to cover all 
principal news centres. It will be therefore necessary to turn to amateurs who own 16 mm. 
cameras and shoot film as a hobby. Amateurs should not be despised and in fact can prove a most 
valuable adjunct to the pool of staff csmeramen. They are usually most enthusiastic, an asset 
which may compensate for some lack of technical skill; this lack, however, can be overcome by 
guidance and instruction. 

Stringers should own their own 16 mm. cameras, be readily available, have the right kind of 
equipment and have their own transport if possible. Their technical standards can usually be 
assessed by viewing home films they may have shot, or by giving a test assignment. It is essential 
to ensure that exposures and speed ratings are uniform. Normally, stringers are paid for each 
assignment given and completed, or payment may be based on usage where film Is submitted on 
speculation. Stringers should be engaged on a standard contract form, which provides the neces- 
sary safeguards in the event of iqjury, damage to equipment, etc. Supply of newsfilm is available 
from the following agencies: United Press Movietone, Telenews, C.B.S. , all of which are 
American controlled, and from the British Commonwealth Newsfilm Agency (BCINA) whose Service 
is called VISNEWS. BCINA is a British Commonwealth organization. It operates as a trust, like 
Reuters, its members being theB.B.C., the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the A.B.C. and the 
J. Arthur Rank organization. BCINA has staff cameramen in the United Kingdom, continent of 
Europe, the Middle East and South East Asia, and syndicates film from the B.B.C., C.B.C., A.B.C., and 
from hundreds of stringer cameramen. It has four distributing depots - London, Hilversum 
(Netherlands), New York and Singapore . 

Photographs and Mans 

Photographs and maps, known in television as "stUls", are effective adjuncts to film in illustra- 
tion. Maps, in particular, can add very useftil information and interest to a news story, or to 
illustrate a story in which the personality of place is the dominant feature . Two piiiiciples are 
Important in using stills - a standard size 12x9 inch, 10x8 inch, or otherwise in ration and an 
effective cataloguing system. 

A library of photographs can be built up by contact with government departments, foreign 
information services, political parties, pubUc relations firms , business organizations , churches, 
and photo agencies. Many photos can be secured free. 

Graphics 

Television, far more than radib, can put the statistical story to excellent use. However, almost 
any kind of story can benefit from graphics which can be simply printed information on cards of 
the right colour. However, the information will usually make a much stronger impact if the figures 
or facts are associated with an appropriate design and are animated. For hij^ quality graphics, 
one must have a printing machine which can be quickly and simply operated, and artists or designers 
who are able to work quickly under pressure . 



There is a final problem which can be troublesome but need not be. It concerns the relation 
between the journalist, who provides the word content and must also select the illustration, and 
the craftsmen (cameramen, film editors, designers) who provide the illustrations. Difficulties 
may arise if the fields of responsibility are not properly defined and if mutual respect for the 
other's responsibilities is lacking. Journalists should be fully aware of the technical problems in 
illustration and pay due heed to the advice of ancillary craftsmen. Cameramen and editors should 
be aware that the final responsibility for content must rest with the journalist. If these points are 
understood, and if responsibilities are defined and accepted, team work and co**operation can 
build up an effective news unit. Team work is the vital need. 

Administrative Organization 



When an established radio undertaking is charged with the responsibility of inaugurating a television 
service, the fundamental decision to be made on internal organization is whether to integrate the 
two settees as far as possible or whether to establish them as separate entities. The decision 
will depend on a variety of factors. TheA.B.C. decided to integrate its two services, first, for 
reasons of economy (overhead is substantially less in an integrated organization) and, secondly, 
because we considered it essential to reduce the area of competition between the two services. We 
sought to avoid having two "rival" groups of employees within the organization competing for talent 
and finance, and thinking of themselves as belonging to the "A.B.C.Television Service" or the "A.RC. 
Radio Service", rather than totheA.B.C. We sought also to avoid a situation where we could have 
two specialist advisers in a particular field of programme activity e.g. a Director of Music (Tele- 
vision) and a Director of Music (Radio) who would find themselves competing with each other for 
the use of A.B.C. musical units as well as for principal artists; or two heads of a news department 
each with his own team of journalists and perhaps differing standards of appraisal and presentation. 

There are other o]^ganizational problems to be determined. For example, should the camera- 
men and lighting technician be part of the engineering establishment or should they be under the 
control of the programme department; should the film department be responsible for the telecine 
and telerecorcUng operations or should these be functions of the engineering department; should 
the programme department control the various staging services or should they be established 
separately; and should the news department be completely self-contained with its own cameramen 
and editing staff. 

Solutions to these questions vary from country to country and from one undertaking to the 
other. The A.B.C. has allotted to the programme department responsibility for the production and 
presentation functions; we have established a promotion facilities department (make-up, design, 
staging properties, etc.) and a film department within the administrative division since it provides 
services to the progranune department in the same way as other sections of the administrative 
division; the engineering department controls studio cameramen, lighting technicians, telecine and 
telerecording functions; the news department draws upon the film department for its cameramen 
and editors and on the production facilities department for its graphics designers. These decisions 
were made in the light of the experience of other television organizations and our own particular 
circumstances . 

Manpower 

Nothing is more important to the success of a television service than its manpower. Recruitment 
from other television organizations is normally possible only to a very limited extent. IntheA.B.C. 
we found the main sources of recruitment for production personnel in our own sound broadcasting 
staff and in certain allied fields of activity such as the theatre and the film industry. In the case 
of technical staff, we recruited from private industry and from government departments, particu- 
larly the Postmaster >-General ' s department. This department is almost akin to recruiting from 
within our own staff since, in the case of the A.B.C.'s radio service, the technical staff and facilities 
are provided from that source. 

Initially, there is an important problem of "staff outlook" to overcome. The introduction of 
television is looked upon by many as the "beginning of the end" of radio. The experience of other 
countries where radio has continued to flourish in competition with television does not fully dispel 
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their doubts. As a result, some staff members who fail to gain television appointments may lose 
enthusiasm for a time in their radio work. It is a natural development, but one which management 
cannot afford to overlook. 

In the hectic days immediately prior to the commencement of a television service, manage- 
ment may, through the very real pressures and strains to wMch it is subjected, tend to relegate 
radio to the background, a fact which staff (and the radio audience for that matter) are quick to 
notice. We were conscious of the problem and gave it particular attention. Nevertheless, it re- 
mained with us for some time as one of the very real by-products of the establishment of televisioa 

People coming to the new industry must be trained and, in the main, their training must be 
provided within the organization. Some staff must, of course, be sent abroad for special training 
(we sent several officers overseas, particularly to the United Kingdom and Canada). But it is 
essential to provide short introductory courses giving the elements of television production tech- 
niques , followed by closed circuit training under the guidance of an experienced television producer 
who can impart his knowledge and formulate basic principles from his practical experience. 
Training of this type requires considerable organization. Arrangements must be made for the 
early delivery of basic equipment such as camera chain; a suitable hall or studio must be found 
for full time use as a training centre; and staff must be released from their normal radio duties to 
undertake the training. At the same time, officers who will not be concerned with actual produc- 
tion must be informed, by lectures and documents, of the administrative and operational procedures 
to be followed in the preparation of programmes. Ir. addition, the multitude of smallei" clerical 
tasks such as the design and printing of forms for requisitioning the various services (make-up, 
wardrobe, design, etc.) required for a television production must be put in hand. 

If conditions of staff employment are established under industrial awards, these must be varied 
to meet the requirements of the new medium. We endeavoured to make interim agreements with 
the Staff Association and with the outside unions concerned on the understanding that firm agree- 
ments would be made as soon as the "settling in" period was over, and both the unions and ourselves 
had experience of actual operation. Interim agreements incidentally were also made with the 
Australian Performing Rights Association and with controllers of sporting events who realized, as 
did the unions , that what had been agreed upon in other countries would not necessarily be appro- 
priate in Australia . 

We have now reviewed broadly the main problems involved in planning the establishment of a 
television service. We have not dwelt on the anxieties of waiting to see whether the decisions 
taken were right or of the many teething problems which vary in different countries and must be 
overcome. Television is never static . This means that the problems of establishing a service are 
soon replaced by others associated with the growth of the service. It becomes necessary to look 
earnestly and realistically into the future, fully aware of new developments in techniques and 
technical facilities, alert to the moves of competitors and well informed about the trends of viewers' 
preferences. We attheA.B.C. now find ourselves in a stage of planning just as crucial as the estab- 
lishment stage. We must envisage the training of personnel to handle future situations and we must 
relate this forward planning to the estimated finance that will be available . 

All this is, of course, to be expected; for television must always consider its future, not rest 
on its past. 

B. The establishment of a television service requires detailed consideration of a number of im- 
portant questions . This paper indicates some of the general problems which need examination; it 
then reviews some of the technical problems involved. 

General Finance 

Television is an extremely costly medium and the size and scope of any service will be dependent 
on the amount of money available. Whether the service is financed by licence revenue or by 
advertisement revenue, or a combination of both, it will be necessary to make a detailed assess- 
ment of the likely growth of viewers . Revenue under both headings will be entirely dependent on 
this factor. The Imposition of a duty on imported sets as an additional source of revenue is not 
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recommended since. In the Interests of achieving as high sn income as possiMe to ^her 
it is desirable to keep the price of receivers as low as possible . Any financial estimate must take 
account of future developments since television services never remain static. There is a strong 
tendency to expand facilities and increase expenditure in other directions in order to i^P^ove pro- 
gramme quality, but without necessarily increasing hours. This tendency should be watched so that 
development is related to growth of income. 

Assessment of Programme Possibilities 

Before considering the studio and other equipment which may be required, one must define the 
obiect of the service, settle priorities for achieving that object, and assess programme possibi- 
lities. The amount of locally originated material and material obtained from other sources will 
have an important bearing on the type of facilities which may be needed, as will the num^r of 
languages to be employed. It is unlikely that a service of less than four hours a toy wo^d proiade 
sufficient attraction; even if a smaller service was acceptable at the start, considerable pressure 
to extend the service must be anticipated. 

Programme Material on Film 

Programme material on film is available from a number of sources including certain Common- 
wealth countries. Locally originated programmes on film are likely to be of particulw importance 
as a means of reflecting the life of the country concerned where access to efficient and expensive 
radio links cannot be achieved. Film faculties wUl also be needed for local news. 



Staff 

Reference is made below to certain staff requirements. The most important 
made at an early stage in the planning and preparation of a television 

head chief engineer, and an administrator. The number and type of staff wUl depend on the kind 

decided upon. In addition to the senior appointments 
categories of non-engineering staff are likely to be producers, news assistants annouMers studio 
managers and fUm technicians, together with staff to provide scenery and ancillary services. 

The avaUability of suitably qualified staff wUl be a decisive factor in deciding the stages in 
which a television operation can be Introduced. Importance must **'®^®^°''®,''® ®**®®**f ** ?° *^^^ 
training in television technique of staff both on the programme and techmc^ sides . A planned 
programme of training must be included in any arrangements made for starting a service. 

Technical 

The present paper is limited to the starting of a service employing a single traMniitting station 
with its attendant programme origination equipment. However, some of the points mentioned 
would also be relevant to the establishment of a complete network. 

It is assumed here that: 

(a) the television standard to be used has been agreed, e.g. a 405 -line system or a 
625 -line system; 

(b) suitable channels for sound and vision have been allocated by the licensing authority, 

(c) an adequate a.c. mains supply to availaWe, both for transmitters and studio ^pment 
and for the receivers throughout the territory to be served, and that the supply to 
reasonably stable in frequency and voltage . 

Choice of Station Site 

At the frequencies normally used for television broadcasting, the height of the transmitting aw^ 
is verjr Important, since the received signal in the reception area Increases with aerial height. It 
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is , therefore , desirable to site a transmitter on the highest possible ground in relation to the area 
to be seized. Other considerations which affect the choice of a location and which may rule out 
the use of the highest site, are: 

(a) the site must be accessible for transport, water supply, power supply, etc.; ■ 

(b) an area large enough to build a transmitter and sufficiently flat to erect a high mast, 
must be available; 

(c) care must be taken to ensure that the site is not undermined or likely to be at some 
future date, with risk of consequent subsidence occurring at the surface; 

(d) agreement must be obtained from many affected bodies including the owner of the site . 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation and the defence authorities. 

When the area to be seized has been explored, taking account of the above points, the popula- 
tion distribution and geographical contours, a choice of several sites may be available. Calculation 
will then show the theoretical field strength that can be achieved for each site for a given trans- 
mitted power. For accurate prediction of the service area, however, it is necessary to erect a 
test transmitter on each site and measure the field strength in various parts of the required 
s.ervice area. Such tests will usually require a balloon to carry a suitable aerial to permit 
height/gain measurements to be made at various heists . 

Establishing a Station 

The mast height, the aerial design and the transmitter power are interrelated. The choice of a 
given arrangement will be affected by cost, the service area to be provided, the topography of the 
country and the propagation characteristics of the broadcasting channel allocated. 

In Band I of the United Kingdom, it is considered that for a first-class service a field strength 
of 0.5mV/m is required in urban areas, and a field strength of about 5m V/m in highly industria- 
lized areas. A usable service is sometimes possible with a field strength of 100 uV/m in certain 
urban areas, but reception will depend on local conditions and on whether the channel is liable to co- 
channel interference, interference from forward -scatter transmissions, etc. From the results of 
field strength tests it will be possible to determine the effective radiated power (e.r.p.) required 
from an aerial at a given mast height to provide an adequate field strength for the area to be 
seized. The aerial design and the transmitter power will normally be the most economic arrange- 
ment to provide the required e.r.p. 

The power range of a station will depend greatly on local conditions. In England, where the 
ground is reasonably flat, the transmitting aerial is usually set about 300 metres above the sur- 
rounding country by mounting it on a tall mast (up to 750 ft high) erected on a carefully chosen site . 
In this way ranges can be achieved on Band I (41 - 68 Mc/s) of approximately 25 miles with an 
e.r.p. of 1 kW, 40 miles with an e.r.p. of 10 kW and 75 miles with 100 kW e.r.p. , although there 
are wide variations of field strength within the area . 



Programme Origination Facilities 



Much depends on the number of hours and type of programme to be transmitted each day. It is 
here assumed that there would not be more than two hours per day of original programme, sup- 
plemented by film transmissions . Anything less would not be likely to attract a sufficiently large 
number of people to purchase receivers, and much more than two hours daily would require 
equipment and services on a rather elaborate scale. For modest programmes such as news 
bulletins, talks and small variety shows, children's and women's programmes, etc. , a single 
studio with an active floor area of about 2.000 sq. ft. equipped with two working cameras and a 
spare, should suffice. For more amMtious productions the equipment and staff of the mobile unit, 
referred to below, might be used to supplement the normal studio equipment. In this case the 
mobile unit would be driven vp to the studio building and the camera ec^pment derigged and set up 
in the studio. Allowing for rehearsal time, lighting and scenery setting, such a studio could be 
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expected to produce up to one hour of programme material a day, or considerably more if the 
programme were extremely simple in character. 

Telecine equipment for reproducing 16 mm. and if specially desired, 35 mm. film would also 
be needed, together with some facility for overcoming the language difficulty if foreign films are 
imported. A smaP. film unit with one sound and one silent camera, processing facilities, trans~ 
port, etc. , would usually be considered essential. 

An outside broadcast unit comprising two working cameras and one spare, with associated 
equipment, and mounted in suitable vehicles, would be required. This equipment could be used 
for televising outside events or for improving studio facilities for televising more elaborate 
productions. Suitable mobile electric generators would be needed to provide the power supply. 
Radio link equipment would also be needed to fUrnish vision, sound and control circuits between 
the outside broadcast point and the studio or transmitting station. 

The studio building would need to be designed so as to provide space not only for the studio 
itself, but also for the associated control rooms, telecine and film rooms, dressing and make-up 
room, wardrobe, property stores , carpenter’s shop, ventilation plant , offices and for the outside 
broadcast unit. In all about 17,000 sq. ft. of accommodation space mi^t be needed. 

THE FUTURE OF TELEVISION IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 

by Kiichi Takata (Assistant Director, Broadcasting Section, Radio Regulatory Bureau, Ministry 
of Posts and Telecommunications, Japan) 

Present Development 

Among the countries of South East Asia, television is highly developed in Japan, and developed to 
a limited extent in Hong Kong, India, Iran, People's Republic of China, the Philippines, Republic 
of Korea and Thailand. In Japan, the advent of television had no adverse effect on the cinema; it 
is now considered that the two media will be able to co-exist successfully. 

A prerequisite to the spread of television in a.ny country is national uniformity in the standard 
system of transmission. Within a region, systems may differ widely. The "television countries" 
of South East Asia employ various systems in the light of the merits and demerits arising from the 
different numbers of scanning lines and frames . 

Such differences in standards tend to hinder international programme exchanges and relay 
transmissions. It would therefore be desirable to unify standard systems, at least among these 
South East Asian countries which are to start television services in the near future . 

Since a television service should conform to the public welfare, it is essential that basic 
standards for the establishment of stations be laid down by law. These standards should provide 
for observance of the government's licensing policy with regard to technical requirements, the 
fair and efficient difftision of broadcasts, and. the promotion of the public welfare. 

The next requirement is the establishment of a channel plan to decide the number, classes and 
service areas of stations within the limited number of frequencies available . Care should also be 
taken in deciding the location of stations, power of transmitters etc . , to avoid interference with 
stations in neighbouring countries. Satellite or "booster" stations should be established in areas 
where reception is poor. 

Another question requiring decision is whether television broadcasting should be controlled by 
the State (or a public corporation), or by private groups, or through a mixture of public and private 
systems. In the People's Republic of China, television is controlled by the State; in Hong Kong, 
Iran, the Philippines. Republic of Korea and Thailand, ownership is in private hands. In Australia 
and Japan, mixed systems prevail. In the United States of America and certain other non-Asian 
countries, private owners include non-commercial groups, such as universities and other 
educational or cultural institutions. 
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Successful television development calls for an adequate number of personnel trained in manage- 
ment, planning, construction, operation and programming. Technicians in constmction and 
operation should be specially trained for television, which differs considerably from radio in these 
fields . Operating and programming personnel should have , inter alia , special training in the use 
of films, which play a major part in television. In Japan, technicians trained at local institutions 
also received advanced practical training abroad. These technicians in turn trained their juniors 
at home. 

Another requirement is that receivers should be easily available and at moderate cost. Al- 
though at first obliged to rely on imported sets, Japan was before long able to develop domestic 
production on a large scale. The current monthly output is about 270, 000. Government policy in 
encouraging expansion of the electronic industries and reducing commodity taxes on receivers was 
a major factor in this development. The present price of a 14-inch receiver is ¥50,000 (U.S.$139). 

Future Possibilities 

With the increase in television broadcasts , frequency bands earmarked for allocation may prove 
insufficient for the demands of new or projected stations, particularly in the educational field. To 
cope with this problem, Japan has adopted the offset carrier system and is considering, application 
of other measures such as use of the UHF band, veirtical polarization, etc. 

Microwave relay systems are essential for remote hookups of programmes. The establishment 
of a channel plan should therefore provide for construction of microwave relay systems. In Japan, 
the increase in the number of stations has been so rapid that the construction of relay systems has 
been unable to keep pace with it . Expansion and improvement in relay systems is required to meet 
current needs , to facilitate progress in colour television and aid development of the educational 
network planned by the NHK (Japan Broadcasting Corporation). 

In the introduction of colour television, the South East Asian countries have an opportunity to 
avoid those differences in line -definition systems which have hindered international co-operation 
in monochrome television. It is hoped that these countries will reach agreement on a unified colour 
system. The problem of providing receivers for colour television is complicated by high costs, 
and for the time being most South East Asian countries may have to limit themselves to conununlty 
receivers installed in teleclubs and other public places. 

The effectiveness of television in education has been demonstrated in a number of countries. 
Recently Unesco has carried out successful experiments in France, Italy and Japan, where educa- 
tional programmes have been brought to rural audiences by means of "farm fo:taims" transmitted 
to teleclubs. In Japan, it is now stipulated that at least 30 per cent of all programmes should be 
educational or cultural. In addition, two educational television stations have been established in 
Tokyo and Osaka and the NHK is planning a nation-wide network of stations devoted entirely to 
educational programmes. 

Finally, the development of television in South East Asia should provide for the establishment 
of machinery for international exchanges , such as Ekirovision in Europe . Such machinery would be 
concerned with the exchange and relay of programmes, technical co-operation, joint study and 
research, and international collaboration with regard to the production and distribution of receivers 
etc . The countries concerned might also consider unifying standards of tape-recording and systems 
of transmission, and reducing tariffs on equipment needed for international exchanges. 
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4. JOURNALISM TRAINING AND MASS COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 



UNESCO AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN JOURNAUSM 
(by the Unesco Secretariat) 

Unesco has been concerned since its inception with the professional training of information per- 
sonnel. Development of the press, radio, film and television calls for large-scale material invest- 
ment. But it also requires, from the men who use these modern means of communication, a level 
of professional training which is too often lacking. In its early years, Unesco published a series 
of studies on this question. Subsequently, in 1956, it undertook a programme of concrete action 
designed to help improve professional training facilities in the information field. 

A first international meeting, bringing together journalists and journalism teachers from 25 
countries, was held at Unesco Headquarters in Paris from 9 to 13 April 1956. 

Among the conclusions adopted by the experts, the following are noteworthy; 

No restriction should be placed in the way of those wishing to enter journalism. 

Those who contemplate careers in the mass media should enter the profession with a full 
knowledge of what to expect of it and what the profession expects of them. 

Study and refresher courses are likely to be among the most immediately effective methods of 
improving professional standards in all areas of the world. Such facilities are to be envisaged 
at all stages in the career of a journalist and for those specializing in teaching journalism. 

The need and possibilities for developing such activities are considerable, especially at the 
regional and international level. 

A particularly useful form of combining the further training of teaching staff with the develop- 
ment of recently established training institutions is that by which experienced journalism 
teachers combine educational travel abroad with guest lecturing and research. 

In apy allocation of fellowships, other teaching and training aids and further facilities, due 
account should be taken of the acute and special needs in the technically underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

There are two basic needs in the training of the journalist: one is technical training in the 
arts of communication;' the second is as much knowledge as possible concerning the subjects 
with which he deals . 

Concern about Journalism training must extend to all information media, new and old. 

In many countries, the universities are playing a valuable rdle by providing facilities for 
education and training in journalism. Sometimes schools or faculties of journalism are part 
of the universities and in some countries there is a more or less formal connexion between 
schools of journalism and universities. In any project aimed at raising the level of profes- 
sional education and training in journalism it is desirable to develop co-operation with the 
universities . 

It is recommended that universities and other educational institutions undertake the promotion 
of research into problems of the press and of other media of mass communication. 

More widespread provision should be made by universities and by professional and educational 
institutions for advanced study by working journalists who wish to enrich their educational 
background or engage in specialized study. 

A proposal of merit is the creation of regional or international centres devoted to raising the 
standards of training and education of journalists in various parts of the world. 
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Such centres should give due consideration to the need for specialized instruction in the newer 
information media, especially in underdeveloped regions with a low literacy rate. 

It is recommended that Unesco assist, upon request, in the organization of regional and inter- 
national seminars and study courses for information personnel and, particularly, in the 
preparation of study courses for journalists and journalism teachers. 

The Strasbourg Centre 

It was found that Europe represented an area where a regional centre, as envisaged by the meeting 
of experts, might well be created and ftinction without incurring extraordinary overhead expenses 
for travel, both of students and of teaching staff, and for communications in general. 

The first regional centre was consequently established in Strasbourg, within the University, 
as an autonomous public entity. After various preliminary talks, an exchange of views took place 
ift Strasbourg in October 1956 between representatives of the Secretariat and seven Unesco experts, 
and representatives of the interested faculties , under the chairmanship of the Rector of the 
University. The institution, whose field of action covers Europe, Africa and the Middle East, 
began functioning on 15 October 1957. 

The governing body, which is responsible for all important decisions concerning the centre's 
activities, is the administrative council. The Rector is chairman of this Council, and equal 
representation is given to the university staff and to journalists. Ample provision is made for the 
appointment of specialists from abroad, whether university men or journalists, as members of the 
Council; half the seats are reserved for them. 

The centre is an integral part of the University of Strasbourg. It is not a dependency of Unesco, 
nor is it an intergovernmental institution. The French Government bears the greater part of the 
centre's costs. 

The Strasbourg Centre has organized three sessions since its establishment. Each year, the 
programme is divided into three parts: 1. general problems of information; 2. problems of the 
written press; 3. problems of the audio-visual media. At the end of last session, a seminar on 
information problems in the newer countries was organized, and attended by numerous African 
journalists and persons concerned with the dissemination of news. 

Latin American Centre 

A second regional centre of higher education in journalism was established in Quito in October 1959 
for Latin America. This centre's objective is the same as that of the Strasbourg Centre. Estab- 
lishment of the Latin American Centre was proposed at an international seminar on the professional 
training of journalists in Latin America, held in Quito from 29 September to 3 October 1958. 

Among the conclusions adopted at Quito, the following are noteworthy: 

Schools of journalism, in co-operation with press, radio, film and television enterprises, 
should study the needs of journalism in each country. In this regard, it would be desirable to 
establish National Councils for Education in Journalism composed of representatives of the 
universities, of the professional journalists and of information enterprises. 

It is advisable that education in journalism should gradually work up to the university level. 

Efforts should be made to ensure the ftinctional integration in study progranunes of cultural 
subjects and of professional technical subjects. Problems which today are in ftill dyimxtdc 
development should be known and studied by those who are to become journalists, starting with 
the present situation and working back to the roots of these issues in remoter times . 

Technical terminology should be made uniform for journalism. 
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Information on the plans and the study programmes of the schools should be collected and 
disseminated, together with other information of an educational nature concerning the various 
teaching institutions and research centres. 

Schemes for the exchange programmes and scholarship programmes should be expanded. 

Extension courses and seminars should be organized for professors of Journalism and journa- 
lists. SpeciaUsts from outside Latin America should be asked to take part whenever possible. 

Wherever the schools cannot exercise a direct influence, the possibility of providing journa- 
lism courses by correspondence should be envisaged as an auxiliary method of encouraging 
the development of journalistic vocations and improving training arrangements . 

A code of education for journalism should be drawn up, giving the general principles, objects 
and structure of all journalism schools and training centres in Latin America. 

The Quito seminar considered the establishment of a Latin American centre of Hif^er Studies 
in Journalism a matter of fundamental importance. 

The Government and the Central University of Ecuador offered their moral and financial back- 
ing for the establishment of the Quito centre and the General Conference of Unesco accej^ed the 
offer made by Ecuador. FoUowing various exchanges of views first between the Ecuadorian 
authorities and Unesco and secondly between representatives of the Government, of the University 
and of the press, the centre was established on 8 October 1959. 

The centre will organize a first seminar in March 1960 with the participation of journaUsm 
teachers and directors of newspapers in Latin America. This seminar wlU have as its 
the preparation of the ftiture programme of the centre. The centre's regular sessions, which will 
be of two to three months' duration, are scheduled to start at the end of I960. 



Situation in South East Asia^^^ 



The needs of the countries of South East Asia for trained journaUsts and their problems of 
professional training vary greatiy. This is because they have newspapers in different degrees of 
development and different professional practices . 



A survey of the training facilities available would reveal that much spade work has still to ^ 
done to raise the academic standard in the sphere of journaUsm. While in some of these countries 
the faculties are not inadequate, in other countries there seems to be no attempt to encour^ or 
initiate courses of study in journalism at all. However, a concerted drive to implement certain 
basic measures for the training of journalists in South East Asia could be made in order to improve 

the present situation. 



The training of journalists at the academic level in South East Asia began about two decades 
ago. Considering that other countries made a start in the first years of this century, it is not 
surprising that the traini ng facilities obtaining in South East Asia should stlU be in an 
elementary stage. 



There are no schools or departments of journalism in Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Laos, Federation of Malaya, Nepal or Viet-Nam. The journaUsts who are at present employed in 
the newspapers of these countries have had on-the-job instruction. In Burma and the Federation of 
Malaya certain newspaper editors have organized evening classes . 



(1) This section is based on papers prepared by Professor Yujiro Chiba, Director, Department 
of Sociology of Tokyo University and Professor P.P. Singh, Head, Department of JournaUsm 
of the University of the Papjab, and on information available to the Secretariat . 
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Republic of China 



Because newspapers of the Republic of China are numerous in proportion to the relatively small 
area covered, they do not feel the same urgent need for more highly trained journalists as various 
other Asian countries* There is, in fact, no lack of trained journalists in this country. 

The leading institution for training is the Institute of Journalism of the National Political 
College in Taipeh. Since this institute is the national institution, all of its expenses are paid from 
the national budget. Some of its students - college or university graduates with a few years' jour- 
nalistic experience - are given fellowships by the institute and are exempted from tuition fees . 

Most of the professors and lecturers of '^s institute have 30 or 40 years ' journalistic experience . 

In general, however, there are relatively few qualified teachers of journalism in the country. 

In addition, facilities are offered by the department of journalism of the School for Political 
Workers maintained by the Nationalist Party, the World College of Journalism which specializes 
in the fields of newspaper management and newspaper printing techniques , and the journalism course 
in the department of social education of the ProWncial Normal College. The last named is reported 
to be inactive. 

There are several professional organizations of the press such as the Newspaper Association 
of the Republic of China, but they seldom assist in the training of journalists. However, some 
newspapers and news agencies, such as the Central News Agency of China, offer an opportunity 
for two to three month's practical training to students of the Institute of Journalism, mentioned 
above. 

The supply of textbooks for journalism students , is limited; some books are imported from 
the United States of America. 

India 



There are at present six Indian universities offering academic instruction and practical training in 
journaUsm. These are the Universities of Pai\)ab, Calcutta, Nagpur, Hyderabad, Madras and 
Mysore. Recently there have been proposals to start new departments of journalism at Agra, 
Lucknow, Gauhati, Bombay and Poona. 

The Press Conunission set up by the Government of India has made Important recommendations 
to improve and encourage education in journalism . The Indian Association for Education in Journa- 
lism and the Inter-University Board Conunittee on Professional Training in Journalism are taking 
steps to standardize courses and promote the cause of training in journalism generally. 

According to the Indian Press Commission, there is unanimity of opinion that systematic 
institutional education in journalism is necessary and that such education should be comprehensive. 
However, the time allotted for study is insuffiLcient. The Commission's report stated, inter alia, 
that "the modern tendency of university education is to start specialization after reaching the inter- 
mediate standard. If this is extended to a specialized degree or diploma in journalism, then the 
course should be of three and not two years. Of these three years, the first year should be devoted 
to the study of general subjects as history, sociology, economics and politics. The actual instruc- 
tion in journalism should be given in the second and third years. The curriculum should also 
include a study of the management of newspapers and the technique of their production, including 
instruction in printing and typography, press photography, radio journalism and so on" . 

The founding of the Indian Association for Education in Journalism in January 1956, was. wel- 
comed as an "Important development" in the movement for the spread of training courses for 
journalists in India. The aims of the l.A.E.J. are: 

1 . To further the development of professional training in journalism in India. 

2. To co-ordinate the efforts of journalism departments in India. 

3 . To provide standards of accreditation for institutions imparting training in journalism 
in India . 
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4. To promote high ethical standards in journalism and in journalism training. 

5. To provide a medium of greater exchange of ideas and information between the profession 
of journalism and the institutions of training in journalism. 

The Accreditation Committee of the I. A.E. J. has among its members representatives of the All- 
India Newspaper Editors' Conference and the Indian Federation of Working Journalists. 

A recommendation for government -aided central institute of journalism to which persons 
with preliminary training in universities could be admitted for advanced training was made by the 
Committee on Professional Training in Journalism at its first meeting held at Mysore on 1 Sep- 
tember 1959, under the chairmanship of Or. C.P. Romaswami Aiyar. The committee had been 
appointed by the Inter-University Board. 

The committee suggested that the proposed institute should lay emphasis on Indian language 
journalism and run a campus journal. It should have a well equipped laboratory, its own printing 
press and editorial staff. The committee also approved rules for accreditation of journalism 
departments . 

Indonesia 



The first courses in journalism were offered in 1950 by a private school in Jakarta. This school 
closed its doors three years later. Shortly afterwards, another private school, the Purguruan 
Tinggi Djurnalistik, was opened; in 1953 departments of journalism were set up at the University 
of Indonesia at Jakarta and the Gadjah Maha University at Jogjakarta. Two other institutions should 
be mentioned. One is the Pferguruan Tinggi llmu Kewartawanan dan Politik, established in 1956 by 
an Islamic group in Jakarta. The other is the Perguruan Tinggi Pers dan Djurnalistik, which was 
set up at Makassar early in 1957 . 

Following is a list of the chief training institutions, with their addresses and number of 
students: 

Perguruan Tinggi Djurnalistik (School of journalism): founded in 1953; address: Djalan 

Tandjung2, Jakarta; number of students: 125. 

Faculty of Social and Political Sciences , Gadjah Mada University: Department of Journalism; 

founded in 1953; address: Pagelaran, Jogjakarta; number of students: 35. 

Perguruan Tinggi llmu Kewartawanan dan Politik (School of Journalistic Studies and Political 

Science): founded in 1956; address: Djalan Palem 16, Jakarta; number of students: 45. 

Perguruan Tinggi Pers dan murnalistik (School of Press and Journalism) founded in 1957; 

address: Balal Wartawan, Makassar; number of students: 40. 

Department of Publizistik at the Faculty of Law at the University of Indonesia, Jakarta. 

Indonesian Press Institute, Jakarta, 19B Pegangsaan Timur, Jakarta. 



Iran 

A department of journalism was started in 1952 at the University of Teheran as a part of the 
Faculty of Law. The period of training is four years. Candidates are awarded the degree in 
journalism after completing the prescribed course of study. An average of 40 candidates graduate 
each year. A large number of Iranian journalists are traliwd abroad, notably in the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom-. 

An outstanding feature of the course offered by the Teheran University is that it has attracted 
many senior Iranian journalists . The University maintains a well-stocked library <rf works on 
subjects pertaining to different aspects of journalism. Most of the textbooks are of American 
origin. 
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Japan 



Of the 1 1 , 000 newspapermen who work as editors , reporters or proof readers in the editorial 
departments of Japanese dailies, about 70 per cent are presumed to be university graduates or 
have reached a corresponding educational level. As the national total of university graduates in- 
creased phenomenally under the post-war reformed system of education, graduates have accounted 
for more than 90 per cent of newspapermen newly employed in the past 10 years. 

Many of the university graduates entering the newspaper field, however, have majored in law, 
economics or literature; majors in journalism are few and far between. This is partly due to the 
fact that since journaUsm training as a specialized university course is new in Japan, relatively 
few students have entered this course. Another factor is the prejudice of Japanese newspaper 
editors against journalism training in universities - a prejudice prevalent among American editors 

until 20 years ago. 

Many editors contend that the most efficient method of journalism education is to give practical 
on-the-job training at newspaper offices after new recruits are employed. They refuse to give any 
priority to journalism graduates. As a result, such graduates tend to seek employment in televi- 
sion, radio and public relations rather than with newspapers. 

With the gradual Improvement of the journalism school training, however, journalism majors 
are becoming more highly regarded as has been the case in the United States of America. This 
tendency is expected to increase . 

Before World War II, three universities offered journalism courses. These courses, however, 
were not recognized as full-fledged university courses and were all suspended during the war. 

These courses have since been revived and incorporated into the regular university curricula. 

This development was largely due to the allied occupation policy and the financial aid extended 
by the Nihon Shlnbun Kyokai (Japan Newspaper Publishers and Editors Association). This associa- 
tion was established in 1946 for the primary purpose of raising the ethical standards of the press 
and promottng journaUsm education. It advised major Japanese universities to set up journalism 
courses and offered generous grants to universities offering these faculties. This policy stemmed 
from the realization that training of qualified journaUsts was essential to the improvement of the 
press and the development of democracy . 

In line with this poUcy, grants were made in 1946 for the estabUshment of JournaUsm courses 
in Tokyo, Waseda and Keio Universities. In 1947, courses were opened in Kobe, Nihon, Kyoto, 
Tohoku, Tohoku Gakuin and Doshlsha Universities. The association made grants to aU of these 
institutions. Subsequently, it gave financial aid to Melji, Alchl and Kansai Universities which 
estabUshed journaUsm courses. There is no doubt that these grants contributed materiaUy to the 
development of journaUsm education in Japan. 

However, grants from the Nihon Shlnbun Kyokai meet only part of the expenses of journaUsm 
schools . The greater portion is met with the tuition fees of their students . 

Tokyo University began to offer journaUsm courses in its Department of Sociology in AprU 
1959. About 50 students are to be enrolled there each year. Japan's schools of journaUsm in 
general have good teaching staff and it may be hardly said that there is a lack of instructors. More- 
over, several newspapers are helping these institutions by sending editors and veteran reporters 
to them as lecturers . 

In order to meet the need for speciaUzed knowledge among working journaUsts, the Shinbun 
Kyokai from time to time sponsors short-term seminars on problems of common concern to a large 
number of its member newspaper companies. These problems range from topical issues such as 
educational administration, juvenile crimes, labour problems and atomic energy to technical sub- 
jects such as make-up, newspaper orthography and the education of new recruits. Each seminar 
lasts for several days. The association also holds seminars on mechanical problems, newspaper 
managements, taxation and other kindred subjects. 
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There is an adequate supply of books on journalism in Japan. Many of them are written by 
Japanese authors; others are translations of books published in other countries, including the 
United States of America, United Kingdom and France. A number of books in both groups are 
designated by journalism professors as textbooks. 



Korea 

The Republic of Korea, has two universities offering courses in journalism (Dong Itook University 
and Hong Ick University, both in Seoul) and one professional school of journalism (Seoul Iiutitute 
of Journalism). There is, however, a considerable lack of trained journalists, especially in the 
reporting of news about science and international economics. 

The paucity of trained journalists is partly due to a lack of teaching staff in journalism and 
partly to a shortage of textbooks on journalism. In addition, there is no on-the-job training course 

of any kind. 

The above-mentioned institutions are in fact staffed mostly by part-time lecturers and few 
instructors hold a Master’s degree in journalism. Moreover, not a single textbook on journalism 
is published in the country. Most students depend upon a limited supply of books and materials 
imported from the United States of America or Japan. 



A continuing effort is being made by two professional organizations, the Dally Newspapers 
Editors Association and the Korea Newspaper PubUshers Association to encourage journ^ism 
training and aid the estaMishment of professional clubs of journalists . One of these is the Kwanhoon 
Club, established in 1956 to promote group activities for practical research in journalism. 



Pakistan 



Courses In JoumaUsm are conducted by three unlverelttes In Pakistan -Paijlab, Karachi 
In 1941 the flrst teaching department of joumaUsm at Lahore, then a ^ of India, ’ 

The department offered a one-year post-graduate course. According to^ report of the P^stan 
Press pubUshed recently, the Pamjab University at Lahore has now Inlttated a two- 

year course for the Master's degree in journalism. 



Karachi University initiated a one-year diploma in journalism course in 1®55. 
has a one-year diploma in journalism course, and also a two-year course leading to the Master s 

degree in journalism. 



The Pakistan Press Commission has recommended that "departments of journalism should be 
introduced in all the universities wlilch do not have them now and the courses should^ of t*^ years 
everywhere, so far as possible". It has also proposed that diploma courses in advertising 
intr^ced in various universities and that foreign scholarships for advanced 

available to promising students. The Commission has ftirther recommended ^t the Goveriraent 
ought to establish a printing school on Unes similar to those of the London School of Printing in 
order to train technicians and printers" . 



Philippines 

Many Philippine newspapermen are not university graduates. One may therefore say toat there is 
“iMk of "trained journadists" , if by this term is meant journalists who have had trairdng not only 
in JournaUsm but ^so in the humanities . This lack is felt particularly in the fields of science , 
education and the arts. However the number of university men is gradually 

the largest training centre in this country, the journalism school of the University of Santo Tomas, 
now has an enrolment of 500 students. Most newspapers today recruit only university trained 

reporters. 

There are, however, only a few quaUfled teachers 
are part or full-time journalists themselves and many are not university graduates. If experieiwe 
and journalistic "know-how" were not accepted as substitutes for a university degree, ere ^ 
be a severe shortage of instructors who are both experienced newspapermen and qualified teachers. 
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A generously endowed journalism school can do much to improve the quality of journalism an 
promote high professional standards. Schools of journalism in the Philippines, however, 
financed almost exclusively through tuition fees from their students. Most of them, consequent y, 
operate at a loss, and cannot provide the facilities and equipment which are vital to the P^o^r 
training of journalists. On the other hand. State grants to journaUsm schools are unknown in the 
Philippines and it is doubtftil whether such subsidizing would be considered desirable. 



Thailand 

The Chiilalongkorn University in Bangkok includes a journalism section which provides a two 
course leading to a certificate in journalism. The syllabus includes lectures in history, gco^ap y, 
poUtical sciences, economics and psychology, and practical work in the techniques of journalism 
and advertising. 
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